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ECONOMIC GEOGKAPHY 


THIRD EDITION e STAPLES AND YORK 


FCONOMIC GEOGRAPHY by Staples and York is 
proving popular because of its contribution to our 
wartime thinking. It presents a vivid picture of trans- 
portation, world-wide economic resources, influences 
of climate, and many other factors that are determin- 
ing to a large extent the outcome of the war. This 
book is written so that it will not go out of date easily. 
It is true that maps are shown because they are neces- 
sary and they are used generously. However, map: 
of particular regions will not become obsolete be- 
cause they are treated as logical economic areas, such 
as ‘Mediterranean Countries,’ ‘‘Central Europe, 


‘Scandinavian Countries,’’ and ‘‘Asia.’" Regardless 
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of what country holds control of these areas, the 
economic livelihood of the people will remain es- 
sentially the same and the climate will remain the 
same. Therefore political boundaries are not sig- 
nificant in the treatment as presented in ECONOMIC 


GEOGRAPHY. 
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(12 CENTURY [YPEWRITING 


FOURTH EDITION e By D. D. LESSENBERRY 


The theme of the new 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fourth Edition, could 
rightfully be ‘‘out with the old and in with the new.”’ For many years Professor 
Lessenberry, author of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, has led in the de- 
velopment of new teaching techniques. Some of the techniques that appeared 
in the previous edition proved very popular because they were effective. Those 
that have proved most effective have been retained and improved. However, 
through experimentation, the author has developed several new techniques 


that have been introduced in this new book. Therefore, some of the old ones 
have been replaced. 


The author has disproved the theory that if you strive for speed, accuracy will 
take care of itself; or that if you strive for accuracy, speed will take care of 
itself. In this new book the author alternates a drive for speed with a drive 
for accuracy. Many interesting new techniques, such as the calling-the-throw 
device, the selected-goal device, and many others, aid the student in attaining 
higher speeds and greater accuracy. 
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EDITORIAL 








Do Teachers Try to Improve? 


After obtaining permanent employment do teachers make an effort to 
increase their efficiency? Do they realize the importance of keeping up to 
date on methods of doing business as well as on methods of teaching? 


Twenty years’ experience as an employer convinces me that in many cases 
teachers do not. Occasionally we find an ambitious young teacher who is really 
interested in the work he is doing and who will spend hours in an effort to 
learn more about the subjects he is teaching. On the other hand, we find many 
teachers, particularly those who have had a few years of experience, who are 
perfectly satisfied with their qualifications and make no effort to keep abreast 
of the times. They are not interested in a new textbook, for its use would neces- 
sitate a little extra effort on their part in order to teach it efficiently. They know 
every figure and all the answers in the book they have used for years and they 
do not want to “‘waste’’ the energy necessary to become familiar with a modern 
publication. In a private school a versatile teacher is a valuable asset. A short- 
hand teacher who can teach English, punctuation, secretarial training, and 
related subjects is naturally more valuable than one who teaches shorthand 
exclusively. An instructor in the accounting department is much more de- 
sirable if he can teach classes in law, arithmetic, and salesmanship and can 
operate the commonly-used office machines, such as calculators, adding ma- 
chines, and posting machines. 


Recently I employed a woman to teach accounting. She had taught for 
several years and was highly recommended. She had a degree from one univer- 
sity and she had taken special work at another university. In applying for the 
position she stated that she could teach shorthand and typewriting. When 
she started to work I suggested that she work out the practice sets in accounting 
because she was not familiar with the textbook that was being used. She started 
on the first set, but at the end of six months she had done very little work on 
it. Later I employed a man who had taught for years but who could not operate 
a calculator or a bookkeeping machine. He promised to become familiar with 
both of them, but he never got started. 


I know a business college owner who has used the same accounting textbook 
for twenty years. He wrote it himself and he likes it. His school grows smaller 
every year because his competitor teaches modern methods of accounting and, 
therefore, gets the business. Methods of accounting have changed materially 
during the past twenty years and they are changing more rapidly now in order 
to keep pace with the changes being made. In order to teach accounting, an 
instructor must study almost constantly. 


The successful teachers of business subjects should be businessmen or 
businesswomen when they are not in the schoolroom; they should know what 
is going on in the business world. The first requisite of a successful teacher 
is a thorough knowledge of the subject to be taught. If we are to teach busi- 
ness, where can we obtain a better knowledge of it than through contact with 
the people who are engaged in business? If teachers of commercial subjects 
will contact businessmen who 
employ their graduates, if they 
will ask employers wherein their 7, 
product is deficient, many of them 
will be surprised to learn how little : , 
they know and how little they 


have taught the students they — <, pain, oe ae —— —_ 

. s wes usiness Scnoois 8S0' ; a 

las have sent out into the business ger, Boise Business University, Boise, 
world to earn a living. Idaho. 
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The Practice Set in Modern Bookkeeping 
Teaching 


by 


Hamden L. Forkner 


Head, Department of Business Education 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 


Suggestions for making practice sets more 
effective teaching devices. 


LEARNING by doing is one of the 
oldest principles of education and yet it is 
one of the most abused principles. With the 
multiplication of textbooks in every field of 
human endeavor, teaching has been largely 
confined to making certain that the students 
read the books and repeat what they have 
read to the teacher in the form of a recitation 
or an examination. The study of economics, 
the study of modern language, the study of 
sociology—all these have been limited in 
most schools to a series of experiences about 
which the student reads with varying degrees 
of understanding. 

How much more effective the teaching 
and the learning would be in economics if 
the students were to get out into the com- 
munity and actually become acquainted with 
instances in their rural or metropolitan 
situation in which the laws of economics 
operated. How much more sensible students 
would be about prices and their determina- 
tion if they were to go to the factory or the 
farm and make analyses of costs of pro- 
ducing everyday necessities. How much 
more intelligent students of modern lan- 
guage would be about those languages if the 
schools of the country were to require “trade 
experience” of the teacher in the language 
which he is to teach and if the students 
themselves were dealing with the language 
as a means of communication instead of a 
set of mechanical principles of construction 
to be memorized before they are allowed to 
use the language. 

No intelligent person would say that we 
should not profit by the use of well-con- 
structed, well-written, practical textbooks 
in these fields, but when the textbook be- 
comes the only instrument of learning, it is 
certain that learning becomes unreal and 
impractical. The textbook should be the 
point of departure for a firsthand examina- 
tion of the problems at hand. 
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There are certain fields of learning which | 


have persistently held to a laboratory ex- 
perience as a part of the learning. These 
are the fields in which most progress has been 
made in our society, not only in school but 
also in business, in industry, and in the 
sciences. The teachers of physical sciences, 
for example, have been persistent in their 
position that you do not learn about how the 
laws of physics and chemistry operate with- 
out actually demonstrating that you know 
how they work through the performance of 
experiments. The teachers of the arts have 
held to the position that the student must 
actually perform in order to have a feeling 
for and an appreciation of the work of the 
artist. 

In the field of vocational education we 
have the extreme emphasis on doing as an 
essential part of the learning. The emphasis 
on doing has been so great in many fields of 
vocational education that the reasons for 
doing and the study of better ways of doing 
a particular thing have been neglected to 
the detriment of the learner and his post- 
school life. 

Bookkeeping instructors have been con- 
cerned with the problem of making the in- 
struction as realistic as possible while, at 
the same time, making certain that the sub- 
ject shall be more than a mechanical process 
by which transactions are recorded. 
classes, mixed classes, and dual classes, to- 
gether with the belief on the part of many 
school administrators that bookkeeping in- 
struction was purely of a mechanical nature, 
have caused many programs of instruction 
to become purely mechanical in nature. This 


situation has forced the teacher in many | 
instances to give the student an instruction | 


book with exercises to be done much as if 
he were taking a correspondence course. 
When the student had proceeded as far as 
he was able, he would ask the teacher for 
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assistance. In such a program there is little 
opportunity for discussion and understand- 
ing of the principles of bookkeeping or for 
discussion of business and its organization as 
revealed through the financial records of a 
business. 

The problem of large classes with marked 
differences of abilities on the part of the 
students has also contributed to the neces- 
sity of permitting each student to proceed at 
his own rate by setting him to work on prob- 
lems and exercises to be submitted to the 
teacher for approval or checking as fast as 
he was able to complete the work. After the 
first few sessions of the class the teacher 
finds it difficult to carry on group discussions 
about the principles involved and the reasons 
for these principles. 

Where school enrollments are large enough 
to justify the sectioning of bookkeeping 
classes, there has been a tendency to conduct 
the classes in the traditional manner with 
emphasis on learning rules or formulas 
without sufficient application of the prin- 
ciples through laboratory experience. This 
kind of instruction has resulted in a sterile 
kind of learning without an understanding 
of the relation of a principle to a bookkeep- 
ing situation in which bookkeeping is ac- 
tually done. My observations of a large 
number of bookkeeping classes over the past 
few years have revealed that there is a strong 
tendency in some sections of the country for 
bookkeeping instruction to become a routine 
of a lesson assignment, a class recitation, and 
a demonstration problem by the teacher or 
the student, followed by a formal or an in- 
formal test to determine whether the prin- 
ciple has been learned. This kind of teaching 
has resulted in a series of isolated and un- 
related experiences which leave the student 
with little or no conception of the total 
bookkeeping job and with little or no con- 
ception of the relation of the bookkeeping 
records to the management of a business. 

There can be no question but that it is 
highly desirable for class discussions and 
textbook assignments on various principles, 
practices, and procedures of the bookkeeper. 
rhe questionable practice, however, is that 
of not relating the instruction to an actual 
bookkeeping experience. 

One of the most effective ways to tie 
theory to practice is the use of work- 
experience projects whereby the student is 
required to bring together in a work situa- 
tion all the principles he has learned whereby 
he can see their relation to the total job of 
the bookkeeper. These work-experience 
projects have had many different titles 
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throughout the history of bookkeeping in- 
struction. In the early high school programs 
of bookkeeping they were called budgets. 
The most common name today is the practice 
set. 

The practice set should not be considered 
as a testing device, but it should be used as 
a teaching device to strengthen the learning 
of the principles and to relate these principles 
to each other and to the actual office situa- 
tion. The practice set as an instructional 
device follows the best principles of modern 
progressive education in that the student 
actually applies to a work situation those 
concepts which he has learned through 
class discussion and problems following the 
discussion. 

When practice sets were first introduced 
there were many teachers who felt that all 
that was necessary in the teaching of book- 
keeping was to put the student to work on 
the set. When the student found something 
he could not do, he either asked the teacher 
or he had access to a key which gave him 
the correct solution to the problem. ‘This 
practice was almost as bad as having in- 
struction without practice, because the 
student was likely to learn the mechanics of 
records only. The modern teacher, however, 
realizes that there can be no skill without 
practice. He uses the practice set in much 
the same manner as the typewriting teacher 
uses exercises in typewriting. The student 
is required to work the practice set through 
with the understanding that he is now ap- 
plying his knowledge of bookkeeping to an 
actual situation. 

The teacher who uses practice sets is al- 
ways confronted with the problem of what 
to do with the student who is below average 
in ability and who works at a slow rate, as 
well as what to do with the rapid worker 
who is far above average in his ability and 
rate of working. The problem is compara- 
tively simple if we apply the same kinds of 
experiences which the students are likely to 
have in an office to the use of the practice 
set; that is, if we use the practice set to give 
actual practice instead of using it as a test- 
ing device. The organization of the class 
for work on practice sets also follows the 
best educational practices in which we teach 
co-operation among students instead of 
individual competition. 

The following plan has been used success- 
fully: When the class is ready to begin the 
first practice set, it is divided into work 
groups of three or four students to each 
group. The work groups are so divided that 
bright and rapid workers are teamed with 
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an average student and a slow student. The 
team works as a group on one practice set. 
One member of the team keeps the cash- 
book, another member keeps the general 
journal and the sales and purchases journal, 
and another member keeps the ledger. The 
members of the team rotate every ten to 
twenty transactions so that each student 
gets the experience of keeping the other 
books. The teams are given a set time in 
which the transactions are to be completed. 
When the end of the fiscal period is reached, 
they work together in taking a trial balance, 
with each member of the team making a 
trial balance. They again work together in 
making the adjusting entries, in making the 
profit and loss statement, and in making the 
balance sheet. Each student prepares a copy 
for himself. The closing entries are com- 
pleted by the group and are posted, and a 
final trial balance is taken. Before proceed- 
ing to the transactions for the next fiseal 
period, this same team takes another prac- 
tice set and again goes through the recording 
of the transactions in exactly the same man- 
ner. If student “A” began with the cash 
book the first time through, he would begin 
with the journals and the other members of 
the team would rotate in like manner. Each 
team keeps an accurate record of the number 
of minutes necessary to make all the trans- 
actions, and during the second time through 
the set they are required to do the work in 
one-half the time required for the first time 
through. They again take a trial balance to 
insure the accuracy of the work and go 
through the other phases of the end of the 
fiscal period. When this set is completed, 
the team of three students again goes through 
the same practice set attempting again to 
cut the time in half. When the set has been 
completed the third time, the students pro- 
ceed with the next fiscal period in the same 
manner. 

“xperience has shown that three students, 
working co-operatively as they would in an 
office, can go through three practice sets 
and complete the work of the fiscal periods 
in the time usually required for the average 
student to go through the set once. The 
great advantage of the team method of 
work on the practice set is that it actually 
gives the student practice and _ repetition 
under timed pressure to the extent that he 
attains a vocational skill for which business 
will be willing to pay. 

Conversations with employers of young 
clerical workers reveal over and over again 
the lack of ability which the young worker 
has in doing a volume of work. This is 
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largely due to the fact that in his training 
to become a bookkeeper the student has 
rarely had to work under the pressure of 
time, which is also common practice in 
typewriting or shorthand instruction. 

Another important advantage of the team 
method of working practice sets is that the 
students proceed so rapidly from the open- 
ing entries to the fiscal period operations 
that they have a much clearer understand- 
ing of the total bookkeeping cycle. Many 
teachers of bookkeeping are aware of the 
difficulties they have in getting the student 
through the practice sets rapidly enough 
for him to see this relationship. 

The team method also has the advantage 
of using those students who are quick in 
their grasp of the problems to aid those 
students who are less able. Thus, each of 
the bright students, in effect, becomes an 
assistant to the teacher and multiplies the 
teacher effectiveness by as many times as 
there are teams in the class. This procedure 
also has the effect of changing the tradi- 
tional classroom procedure from one of no 
help, unless the teacher gives it, to one in 
which all students are working together for 
a common end—an understanding of the 
work of the bookkeeper. 

In a situation of this kind the teacher 
becomes, as it were, the office manager and 


auditor. Problems which the various teams 
are unable to solve are referred to the 
teacher. The teacher can also use his time 


in getting around to the various groups for 
instruction and assistance where it is needed. 
As each group works through its practice 
set, the teacher collects it and holds it so 
that the team does not merely copy the set 
the second and third times. 

This procedure has successfully cut down 
the number of failures because of the in- 
struction which members of the team give 
to each other. The fact that the team’s 
progress depends upon the rapidity with 
which each member of the team works also 
spurs the members of the team to see that 
none of the group delays the work of the 
others. 

The quiet, tomb-like atmosphere of the 
traditional bookkeeping class will disappear 
under this kind of arrangement, and in its 
place will be found the busy office-like at- 
mosphere of a large office where each person 
has something to do that is important. The 
fact that each member of a team is responsi- 
ble to the other members of the team for 
keeping up his end of the job is a much 
better condition than having each member 

(Concluded on page 192) 
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Creative Accounting 


by 


M. A. Soldinger 


Gogebic Junior College 
Ironwood, Michigan 


Durinc the first class hour of the 
school year I say something like this to each 
beginning class in bookkeeping and account- 
ing: “Some of you have been told that 
accounting is dry and dull—just a matter of 
neat penmanship and arithmetic. It can be 
dry and dull if it is made to be, but it can 
be fascinating fun if you approach it prop- 
erly. Neatness, penmanship, and arithmetic 
are important, but there is much more to 
hookkeeping and accounting than that—it 
requires imagination and creative thinking! 
It may be compared to building a house— 
we must lay our foundation carefully and 
step by step add to our construction job. If 
you have imagination, it will be fascinating 
to watch the house go up, especially since 
you will use your own creative genius in its 
development. 

“If someone didn’t tell you that account- 
ing is dull, someone else told you that tak- 
ing such a course is a waste of time because 
the practice is different from the theory 
you learn in school. That is not at all the 
case because the so-called theory in the 
textbook is the systematized outgrowth of 
centuries of experience developed by practi- 

cal men from many types of business activi- 
ties, not only in the United States, but also 
in other countries. 

“In other words, every time a problem in 
record keeping arose, someone had to apply 
some good common sense to create a solu- 
tion. Later someone else did a little think- 
ing and improved upon the method until 
the generalized system of record keeping, 
which you will learn, was developed. Of 
course, there are variations in the techniques 
used by different bookkeepers, and the form 
must be varied to meet the needs of different 
firms, for there are probably no two enter- 
prises exactly alike. However, the funda- 
mentals of the system, which are the result 
of generations of experience, are the same 
for every concern, small or large, whether it 
be in manufacturing or in retailing. 

To demonstrate the significance of clear 
and creative thinking in accounting, from 
time to time I shall describe a problem to 
you to which some businessman in the past 
had to find a solution. By applying good 
common sense and a little imagination, you 
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will arrive at a method similar to the method 
developed and employed in practice. If I 
presented enough of these problems to you, 
we could work out the whole system of 
bookkeeping without the use of a textbook. 
However, that would take too long, and it is 
wasteful not to profit by the experience of 
others. In order to develop the creativeness 
required of a competent bookkeeper or ac- 
countant and to make the work interesting, 
every now and then I shall present a prob- 
lem and you will solve it in class as a group 
before you study the material in the text- 
book—you will write the next chapter your- 
self—you will create part of the system. 
You have not received your textbook as 
yet, but I believe that you can write the 
first chapter before the bell rings.” 


DEMONSTRATION ONE 


In abbreviated form the class hour con- 
tinues as follows: 


Instructor: If you were required to describe 
the corner grocery store in terms of dol- 
lars and cents, how would you go about 
it? 

First Student: | would make a list of all the 
groceries and how much they were worth. 

Second Student: Why not include the shelves 
and the cash register and everything else? 

Instructor: In other words, you would prepare 
a list of everything owned and indicate 
its value. Can you think of a better word 
than “things” for the items to be listed? 

Third Student: Property? 


Instructor: For the time being the word “prop- 
erty” will suffice. Now, after you have 
discovered the total value of the property, 
would you say that the owner is worth 
that much? 

Fourth Student: Yes. 

Fifth Student: What if he has a mortgage on 
the store or unpaid bills? 

Instructor: What one word will best describe 
all items such as mortgages and unpaid 
bills? 

Sixth Student: Debts? 

Instructor: We shall use a different word later, 
but meanwhile “debts” will do. Now 
that we know how much his property is 
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worth and how much his debts are, how 

can we find out how much he is worth? 

Seventh Student: Subtract the debts from the 
property. 

Instructor: Exactly, for property minus the 
debts equals the owner’s worth. Let us 
write it on the blackboard: Property — 
Debts = Owner’s Worth. That is all 
there is to the first lesson in accounting. 
This equation is called the fundamental 
accounting equation. If you thoroughly 
understand what it means, this will be an 
easy course for you. 

An analysis of the method of creative 
accounting, as illustrated in Demonstration 
One, reveals four distinct steps or operations 
which follow the pattern of problem solving 
in logic. 

1. The Statement of the Problem. The problem 
and the data associated with the problem 
are introduced by the instructor. To the 
student with little business experience or 
background, the problem is definitely a 
novel situation. The instructor must, there- 
fore, present the problem in a clearly ex- 
pressed statement and acquaint the student 
with all related circumstances. 
student in the 
class responds with a tentative solution 
which, if possible, is placed on the black- 
board. Other members of the class may 
submit alternative solutions. It is significant 
that these tentative solutions are created 
by the students themselves to meet a prob- 
lem situation. In the language of logic, this 
process is sometimes referred to as “an 
imaginative leap.” At times, suggested 
solutions will not be forthcoming from the 
class. At such times it will be necessary for 
the instructor to put leading questions to 
the group. 

3. Verification. Each of the tentative solu- 
tions is tested by application and discussion. 
The accuracy of results and efficie ncy in ap- 
plication of each proposed answer is weighed 
and compared with the alternatives. If 
necessary, a list of advantages and disad- 
vantages is compiled. Of course, it will 
often be necessary for the instructor to 
stimulate the class with questions which 
will call forth the strengths and the weak- 
nesses of each of the suggested proposals. 


4. Final Solution. The conclusion estab- 
lished after the elimination of incorrect or 
inefficient tentative solutions is the final 
solution. On occasions there will be no satis- 
factory solutions remaining and it will be 
necessary to repeat the first three opera- 
tions. On the other hand, sometimes there 


Q. Tentative Solutions. A 
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will be several acceptable answers for which 
the relative merits appear to be equal or 
nearly equal; namely, the several methods 
for making adjusting entries. Often the 
best features of each satisfactory solution | 
can be synthesized into one final solution. 

Here are several suggested units in the | 
elementary bookkeeping and accounting | 
course which lend themselves nicely to de- | 
velopment by means of the creative account- 
ing technique: 





The development of debit and credit 
formulas from changes in balance sheet 
and profit and loss items. 

2. The use of specialized journals to elim- 
inate unnecessary repetition of identi- | 
‘al debit or credit entries in the general 
journal. 

3. Construction of supplementary rec- 
ords, such as the fixed asset register 
and insurance register. 

4. The combined cash journal as an amal- 
gamation of the columnar cash re- 
ceipts, cash payments, and _ general 
journals. 

5. Accounting for social security as an 
application of accounting principles. 

6. Expansion of the simple purchases 
journal to a columnar purchases j jour- 
nal. This unit will now be developed in 
Demonstration Two. In this demon- 
stration the elements of the method | 
may be clearly distinguished. 


pms ee 


DEMONSTRATION TWO 


The object of this demonstration is to 
“create” a columnar purchases journal. 
Instructor: Although we have taken entries 

involving the purchase of merchandise on 
credit out of the general journal, entries 
involving increases in Accounts Payable, 
which must be entered separately and 
posted individually to the accounts pay- 
able control account, remain in the gen- 
eral journal. If such entries occur fre- 
quently, it is inefficient to place them in 
the general journal. Let us write several 
such entries on the blackboard and then 
try to revise our bookkeeping system in 
an effort to avoid this inefficiency. State 
several transactions which require a credit 
to Accounts Payable but which do not 
result in a debit to Purchases. 

First Student: ‘The purchase of office equipment | 
on credit, the purchase of supplies on | 
account, the receipt of a bill for advertis- | 
ing which will not be paid until next | 
month. (Entries are placed on the black- 

board in journal form. See Illustration I.) | 
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i GENERAL JOURNAL to the accounts payable subsidiary ledger. 
he June 5 Office Equipment............ 300.00 We already have an identical accounts 
“ Accounts Payable, X Co... . 300.00 payable credit column in one of our 
= Purchased calculator. journals. Does this suggest anything? 

™ 10 Store Supplies.......... cteee 50.00 Fourth Student: Yes, we have such a column in 

ng ag wth road Bea 50.00 the purchases journal. Why not combine 

{ “nasec a ° . © 
4 > two journals? 
le- 20 Advertising Expense......... 75.00 penis J : : 
nt- Accounts Payable, Z Co..... 75.00 The fourth student is commended on his 
Radio contract. —— splendid imagination and given an oppor- 
dit 30 Accounts Payable Control tunity to demonstrate his idea on the black- 
net SE ritsbtwendanedacee 425.00 board as others in the class make suggestions 
i = to him. The result is Illustration II. With 
m-| instructor: How can the repetition be pre- 2 little more effort, the form in Illustration 
tie | vented? III can be expanded by adding special debit 
ral Second Student: Cross out the title Accounts ee neane oo weg oe 
Payable in each entry and wait until the *"° a wm 8 a a 
ec- end of the month to post the total of the YOUCHEr register. 

ter credit column to the control account. Several years of experience and experi- 
(This is done.) mentation with creative accounting suggest 

al- hind Student: Why write the amount twice that the following benefits accrue from its 

~~ and use two lines? Why not put both the application : 

ral debit and the credit on one line and write 1. It Serves as a Stimulant to the Student. The 
the amount only once? opportunity this method affords the student 

an ‘ > sc 3 © , © : ; © . ; > re 
Instructor: Suppose you come to the board to use his Imagination in a constructive way 
and do it for us. (The result is seen in arouses student interest. Moreover, it at- 

Ses Illustration II.) We have created some- tracts student attention as a variation from 

a thing original there. I have never seen the conventional classroom routines of 

™ anything exactly like it in print or in laboratory work or preparation followed by 
practice, but this “miscellaneous purchases 0 oral or written quiz. 

OG | journal” would work out nicely, and it Q. It Serves as a Stimulant to the Instructor. The 
may well be in use somewhere. Are there _ plan is a challenge to the instructor. When 
any other suggestions? (If no student should he use it? How can he best state the 

p volunteers an additional suggestion, the problem? What questions will not tell too 
( . . . . . 
, instructor continues with a leading state- much yet direct the student toward a reason- 
ral . - : - : - 

rel ment.) All the accounts in the account able answer? What strange ideas will be 

res credit column have something in com- (Concluded on page 192) 

on 

ries Illustration II 

oor MISCELLANEOUS PURCHASES JOURNAL 

K 

ay- Date Account Dr. | Explanation Account Cr. | P. R. | Amount 

en- |} a | | 

fre June 6§ | Office Equipment Calculator X Company / $00 00 

re- 10 Store Supplies | Wrapping paper Y Company / 50 00 

} in 20 Advertising Expense Radio contract Z Company / 75 .00 

eral 30 | Accounts Payable Cr. | 425 .00 

hen — 

) In Illustration III 

tate COLUMNAR PURCHASES JOURNAL 

edit 

not Debit Date | | 

———$—<<| ———e| JDP, — Account Dr. Explanation Accounts Pay. Cr. Cr. Credit 

t Purchases! Other P. B. 1942 | P.R. | Accts. Pay. 

len -——— |} |] |} |} | — —- — 
| 250 .00 | June 1 | Purchases | Mdse. | A Company | 250 00 
on i | 300 .00 5 | Office Equipment | Calculator X Company 300 00 
rtis- ‘ 50 .00 10 | Store Supplies us neping paper | : Company | 50 = 
i 100.00 | 11 | Purchases | Mdse. $ Company 100 0 
1ext | 75 .00 20 | Advertising Expense | Radio contract Z Company } 75 .00 
_ $50.00 | 425 00 $0 | Accounts Payable 775 00 

| | | 
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Refresher Course in Typewriting 


by 


Ivy Berger 
Boston Clerical School 
Roxbury, Massachusetts 


Tuis is a year of rapid change and 
of emergency measures in the retraining of 
women to wartime efficiency. To keep 
pace with the times, the Boston Clerical 
School inaugurated, for the first time in its 
history, a refresher course for adult women 
who have had business experience or training 
and who want to fit themselves as quickly as 
possible to go back again into private in- 
dustry or into government service. Of 
course, the most popular subject in the 
curriculum has been typewriting, which is 
usually coupled with either shorthand and 
office machines or with bookkeeping and 
office machines. 

At the beginning of the year, I was as- 
signed to teach the typewriting class and I 
had to plan the work so that each student 
would get out of it just what she needed 
to get a job as quickly as possible. There 
were to be no preconceived standards and 
no necessity to conform to the regular re- 
quirements of our graduates. The only 
“credit” to be given was to be a pay en- 
velope, earned on the job upon completion 
of retraining. 

The ages of those who took the course 
ranged from about 22 to “‘somewhere in the 
50’s.”” In some cases previous formal type- 
writing instruction had been taken before 


the days when touch typewriting was 
taught. In other cases students had had 


no typewriting instruction at all or had 
“picked up a little” by themselves. In most 
“ases, however, there was the usual history 
of a two-year course in some high school 
anywhere from five to thirty-five years ago. 
The typewriting ability (which I made it a 
point to test the first day on which I met a 
student) varied from that which was so 
rusty that the woman’s fist came down all 
in one chunk instead of one finger at a time, 
to that of a typist who began by doing over 
65 gross words a minute for a ten-minute 
test. In every case, however, the accuracy 
was so bad that remedial measures had to 
be taken if the student were to pass even the 
most elementary of commercial or govern- 
mental occupational typewriting tests. The 
number of years of business experience 
varied from none at all to fifteen years. The 
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number of students in the class at one time 
varied from four to twenty-eight, depending 
on the enrollment and the absenteeism on 
that particular day. 

The two problems of planning were: 

1. Individual advancement of students with ex- 
tremely varied backgrounds and ambitions and 
with available training time varying from just a 
week or two to a full school year. 

2. Inclusion of at least the minimum essentials of 
a streamlined typewriting course. 

In our original plans we thought we would 
have a ten-weeks’ course with two or three 
45-minute periods of typewriting for each 
student each day. We found that some stu- 
dents who completed a review of shorthand 
theory in ten weeks wanted to stay on for 
another ten weeks or longer in order to 
build up dictation speed. We found that 
other students felt able to start in the dic- 
tation class and build up sufficient speed 
in two or three weeks to pass a Federal civil 
service examination and leave for a job. 
Instead of admitting students at regular 
intervals, we permitted them to start classes 
on any day during the week. The program, 
therefore, had to be elastic enough to allow 
time to try out new students on the day they 
arrived as well as to help those students 
who were having special difficulties with 
touch, with accuracy, or with setup. Some- 
times students needed assistance in making 
an adequate emotional and nervous adjust- 
ment. Some of the older students were apt 
to be sensitive and to need constant en- 
couragement to keep at the task long enough 
to bring back their latent powers. 

At first I taught each student individually 
the particular skill that she needed at the 
moment—how to get even top and bottom 
margins, or how to figure the net words a 
minute on a ten-minute test. Later, as I 
became more experienced, I found it ef- 
fective to make up an outline (shown on 
page 155) of the dozen topics that I consid- 
ered the minimum essentials to be covered 
by each student. Each student was given a 
copy of the outline and she could borrow 4 
copy of the detailed course of study from 
time to time as it was needed. 

These references were used chiefly in two 
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ways: (1) After reading the brief summary 
of topics to be covered, a student may have 
desired to take some topic before the class 
got around to that particular lesson. I 
had a student, for example, who got a part- 
time job addressing envelopes and wanted 
me to show her the method of rapid in- 
sertion of envelopes. Since the class had had 
a lesson on addressing envelopes just a few 
days before when the student had been 
absent, I felt that it would be better to 
show the technique to that one student than 
to take it up again with the class. (2) A 
day before I planned to give class practice 
in centering (Topic 3 in the outline, as well 
as Topic 3 in my detailed course of study), I 
picked out the students who had not yet 
had a lesson on centering or who had not 
thoroughly grasped the idea. These students 
were asked to type and to keep for their 
personal reference the part of the detailed 
course of study that applied to centering. 
They were to see if they could figure it out 
for themselves. 

The next day I put on the blackboard a 
list of titles to be centered and I told the 
class to bring up their papers just as soon 
us they were finished. For those students 
who were skilled in this work, only a short 
time was required to obtain good results. 
For the students to whom this work was 
new, it provided a test of whether they 
understood the instructions which they had 
copied on the previous day. I was then 
able to give additional personal attention to 
those few students who needed it in order 
to center titles quickly and neatly. 

Here is a sample of the way I might ex- 
pand ‘Topic 3 of the outline to Topic 3 of 
the detailed course of study: 


Centering: (taken from the outline) 
Titles in middle of page and over columns. Use 
of backspace key and of special Underwood scales. 
Centering: (taken from the detailed course of study) 
To center a title in the middle of the page, 
make sure that your paper guide has been properly 
adjusted. The left edge of the paper should just 
touch the paper guide when the center of the 
paper is at 40 on the writing scale. 


With the carriage pointer at 40, depress the 
back-space key once for every two letters or 
spaces in the title. After backspacing the proper 
number of times, start to write the title at this 
point; you will find that your title is centered 
horizontally in the middle of the page. 


If you have a title over a column in which 
the longest word has 14 spaces and the title has 
6 spaces, subtract 6 from 14, divide the difference 
(8) by 2 and start the first line of the title 4 spaces 
farther in than the longest line of the column. 
If the longest line in the column has 6 spaces and 
the title has 14 spaces, you would start the title 
4 spaces nearer the zero point of the scale than 
you start the longest line of the column. 

I find that I can get far better results by 
taking the time to sit down and type in 
rhythm for fifteen minutes with some stu- 
dent who is trying to go too fast, and who is 
typing too unevenly to turn out presentable 
work, than I can get by spending fifteen 
minutes teaching some student a me- 
chanical process of setup that she can 
usually figure out for herself by consulting 
the detailed course of study. In the same 
way, I think that any teacher whose class 
enrollment changes almost daily will find 
it helpful to have typed copies of certain in- 
structions for which he holds the class re- 
sponsible. It will save hours of valuable 
time that can be more profitably spent in 
teaching the student something that he 
cannot read for himself. It is well worth the 
time it takes the teacher to make up such a 
set of instructions. 


TOPICS TO BE COVERED IN REFRESHER TYPEWRITING 


1. Use of Parts of the Machine in a Professional Manner: 


a. Marginal stops. 

b. Tabular stops. 

c. Paper release. 

d. Paper table guide. 

e. Carriage throw lever. 
f. Variable line spacer. 


g. Paper fingers and adjustments for several carbons. 


h. Backspacer. 

i. Left and right marginal releases. 

j. Facility in changing a ribbon. 

k. Facility in dusting and cleaning machine. 
2. Copy from Straight Copy: 

a. Copy line-for-line as in civil service tests. 


b. Copy according to International Typewriting Contest rules. 
c. Copy to estimate even top, bottom, and side margins from unarranged printed material. 


3. Centering: 


a. Titles in middle of page and over columns. Use of back-space key and of special Underwood scales. 


(Concluded on page 191) 


December, 1943 
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What Can the Business Department Do 
for the Slow Learner? 


by 


Fred H. Dearworth 


Part IV of a series by members of the faculty of the U. S. 
Naval Training School, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 


Ir 1s particularly important during 
the present emergency that the business de- 
partment train all students, not just a few, 
for occupational efficiency. Business, in- 
dustry, and governmental agencies are ex- 
pecting the high schools to supply the 
needed office and clerical help in our drive 
for victory. 

If the business departments of our high 
schools expect to fulfill the present demand 
for stenographers and clerical help, the 
business teachers must be aware of three 
significant points: First, that the slow 
learner has possibilities as a learner and as 
a worker; second, that the student with 
limited capacities is needed in our war 
effort; and third, that business, industry, 
and governmental agencies are employing 
our graduates on both low and high ability 
levels. 

A more intensive program for developing 


of the things that can be done to help the 
slow learner? Some of the procedures which 
teachers in the U. S. Naval Training School 
at Indiana University have found successful 
are: (1) Have a detailed knowledge of the 
individual; (2) have most of the learning 
take place in the classroom; (3) develop 
desirable teacher-student relationship; (4) 
use visual aids; (5) have the better students 
assist the slow learners. How can these 
procedures be used in the high school? 
KNOW YOUR STUDENTS. Business teachers 
must be convinced that the student has 
possibilities as a learner and as a worker. 
If the student believes that the teacher has 
confidence in his ability to learn, he will 
increase the effort he puts forth. Once the 
student has developed the “I will” and the 
“T can” attitude, compensation is made 
partially for some I. Q. deficiency. Before 
a teacher can sincerely display confidence 
in the ability of the student, it is necessary 
that he know something about the student. 
When a student enters the Naval Training 
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School he fills out a comprehensive data 
sheet, providing complete information about 
his previous education, experience, and so 
on. Thus, even though our students are 
with us for only a short period of time, our 
instructors can learn to know each student 
quickly by examining these data sheets. 

Another simple but effective method of 
learning to know the students is to have 
them supply information on 8” x 5” class 
roll cards. This can be done in connec- 
tion with taking the roll the first day of 
class. The teacher should know where the 
student lives, the occupation of his parents, 
his hobbies, what radio programs he enjoys, 
what reading he does, and what recreation 
he enjoys. All these facts will have a bearing 
upon the methods and the procedures used 
in the classroom. Thus, the teacher can 
better understand the problems of each 
student and he can be more sympathetic, a 
factor which is important in dealing with 
the slow learner. The mere fact that the 
teacher asks the student something about 
his personal life establishes a feeling of con- 
fidence on the part of the student on the 
first day. The data obtained by this method 
may be compared and supplemented with 
the data sheets on file in the school office. 

LEARNING IN THE CLASSROOM. One of the 
traditional methods of teaching has been to 
explain a principle to the class, answer a 
few questions which may be raised, and 
make the assignment. The student is then 
expected to complete the major part of the 
work at home. This plan may be fine for 
the upper 25 per cent of the class, but what 
about the other 75 per cent? Until we are 
convinced that for the slow learner most of 
the learning must take place in the class- 
room under the direct supervision of the 
teacher, not much can be done toward 
making the slow-learning student occupa- 
tionally efficient. 

The slow learner achieves the best results 
by doing. Under the traditional method of 
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teaching he frequently leaves the classroom 
not understanding what is to be done or 
how it is to be done. He therefore becomes 
discouraged and consequently the assign- 
ment is not prepared; if it is prepared, the 
work will be incorrect, copied from another 
student’s paper, or prepared by a parent or 
a friend. Students soon lose interest in 
those activities which they are unable to 
perform successfully. Why not have the 
students do all the work in the classroom? 
This gives the teacher an opportunity to 
discover the slow learner’s difficulty and 
make the proper adjustment. The slow 
learner will have more confidence in him- 
self if he knows the teacher is there to help 
him out of difficulty. Once he completes an 
assignment without error, he will attack 
the next problem with more enthusiasm 
and confidence. 

The instructors of the U. S. Naval Train- 
ing School at Indiana University have fol- 
lowed the procedure of having the students 
do all the work in the classroom. The slow 
learners like the procedure because it af- 
fords an opportunity to complete a task 
successfully. Basically, the course offered 
the WAVES, SPARS, women marines, and 
sailors at Indiana University are similar in 
nature to those found in the curriculum of 
the high school business department. How- 
ever, teachers in the business departments 
of our secondary schools are in an even 
better position to help the slow learner be- 
cause the courses offered, for the most part, 
involve the performing of specific duties 
and the pressure of work is not too heavy. 





All the work in bookkeeping, typewriting, 
shorthand, and office practice may be done 
in the classroom under proper supervision 
and individual guidance. 

It is surprising what can be accomplished 
in one class period of forty-five minutes if 
the work is well organized by the teacher. 
If every student leaves the classroom feeling 
that something new has been learned, the 
morale of the class will be good, and the 
students will look forward to the next meet- 
ing. On the other hand, if the major portion 
of the class period is spent discussing the 
assignment of the day before, which the 
slow learner did not understand in the first 
place, little time is left to do the new work. 
The first ten minutes of the period might 
be spent in summarizing what was done the 
day before, but the remainder of time 
should be used for new work. 

DEVELOPING DESIRABLE TEACHER-STUDENT RE- 
LATIONSHIP. The success of any attempt to 
meet the needs of the slow-learning group 
depends to a great extent upon the proced- 
ures used in the classroom. The problem 
of teacher-student relationship is of primary 
importance when we are dealing with the 
student of limited capacities. When the 
teacher does all the talking, there is not 
much time left to help the student. If all 


the students are working in the classroom 
and the teacher is available to render group 
and individual assistance, much can be ac- 
complished by both the teacher and the 
student. Not only will the teacher help the 
student do a good job, but a much better 
teacher-student relationship will also be 
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developed. When the slow learner is con- 
vinced that the teacher is there to help him, 
he will ask more questions. These questions 
give the teacher an insight into the problem 
causing the difficulty. The slow learner 
should be encouraged to ask questions, and 
he should be led to believe that his ques- 
tions are worth while. The teacher should 
take advantage of every opportunity to 
make favorable comments about the work 
done by the slow learner. A good sense of 
humor on the part of the teacher will do a 
lot toward building the morale of the entire 
class. Establishment of proper classroom 
rapport will go a long way in facilitating the 
learning process. 

USING visuAL alps. If used at the right 
time and in the right place, visual aids are 
invaluable to the slow learner. Most of us 
think of expensive equipment when we use 
the term “visual aids.” The classes in 
naval disbursing at Indiana University use 
an enlarged “pay account” mounted on a 
four foot square cardboard. This illustra- 
tion is used in the early part of the course 
whenever any reference is made to the pay 
account. Slides have been prepared to be 
used for teaching the work at the close of 
the accounting period. This method makes 
it easier for the slow learner to follow the 
teacher when a new principle is being taught. 
It also saves time in the classroom, which is 
an important item, especially when all the 
work is done in the classroom. All the 
students are looking at the same thing at 
the same time. No time is lost in finding 
the subject under discussion. The slow 
learner will be encouraged to ask more ques- 
tions if he has a picture of the topic before 
him. This procedure may be followed for 
teaching any complicated business form in 
the typewriting, office practice, bookkeep- 
ing, or general business classes. The black- 
board should be used extensively. The slow 
learner must see things in “‘black and white” 
in order to expedite his association of ideas. 
If the slow learner is given an opportunity 
to use his eyes as well as his ears, more 
learning will take place. 

HAVING THE BETTER STUDENTS HELP. ‘The 
slow learner ordinarily is a good follower. 
The better students in the class can do 
much to help the slow learners gain confi- 
dence in their ability to master the subject 
matter. If the teacher knows all the stu- 
dents in the class, this procedure can be 
followed successfully without putting any 
of the students in a definite classification. 
It is almost impossible for a teacher to help 
each student individually every day. If a 
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better student helps a slow learner under 
the supervision of the teacher, both students 
benefit. Often in large classes, the teacher 
cannot find time to give individual attention 
to the slow learners more than once or twice 
a week. The help from the better students 
should not be mere copying; that is why the 
help should be given in the classroom under 
the supervision of the teacher. 

A slow learner might be compared to a 
runner in a race. The track upon which the 
race is to be run might be compared to our 
curriculum. It is important to get the track 
in good condition to make it easier for the 


runner, but it is equally important that the | 


runner be in good condition before the race 
is run. Let us spend more time helping the 
student meet the standards rather than 
making the standards fit the students. 
Know all your students, have them do most 
of their work under your supervision, and 
make their relationship with you a pleasant 
one. The improvement of classroom pro- 
cedures and teacher-student relationship, 
along with the use of visual aids, can do 
much toward solving the problem of the 
slow learner. 

In conclusion, it might be said that teach- 
ing, especially the teaching of the slow 
learner, is more than a science. The me- 
chanics of procedure may be perfectly in 
order, but still the teacher may fail. The 
ideal learning situation is created when the 
mechanics of teaching are utilized and com- 
bined with the art of teaching. 





RECOMMENDED WARTIME MATERIALS 


For Vocational Courses— 
20th Century Typewriting 
Advanced Speed Typing 
Classified Typewriting Drills 
Tabulation Exercises in Typewriting 
Stenographer’s Reference Manual 
Workbook for Business English 
Word Studies 
Secretarial Office Practice 
Army and Navy Correspondence 
Army and Navy Filing 
Business Filing 
Intensive Clerical and Civil Service Training 


For Nonvocational Courses— 


Consumer Economic Problems 
Economic Geography 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
Dallas 


— 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Practice Interviews 






Rida Duckwall 
Topeka High School 
Topeka, Kansas 


Hicu school graduates often fail 
to get jobs because they do not know how 
to sell themselves. ‘“‘Personality character- 
istics, frequently of a remedial sort, often 
stand in the way of a candidate’s acceptance. 
.. . Most of such disabilities are either under- 
rated by, or unknown to, the person pos- 
sessing them.””! 

A personnel manager of a New York office 
stresses the importance of an individual’s 
doing well in his first interview. If the indi- 
vidual fails to get the job and does not 
know why, he does not know how to correct 
his errors. After he fails a time or two, he 
becomes discouraged; with a lack of confi- 
dence in himself, he does even worse the 
next time. Because of this rather vicious 
circle, this field is one in which people 
definitely need training. It is the responsi- 
bility of the school to do something about 
improving personality traits and teaching 
the individual how to sell himself. 

Most of the errors made by young people 
in their initial interviews are ones which 
could be overcome, or at least modified, if 
they knew that the faults existed. In inter- 
views with people in the personnel depart- 
ments of several organizations in the New 
York City area, the question was asked, 
“Why do young people most often fail to 
get positions for which they are applying?” 
Without exception, the people interviewed 
stressed personal appearance as the most 
vital factor in creating a favorable impres- 
sion on a prospective employer. Appearance 
is the applicant’s entering wedge and, 
therefore, cannot be given too serious con- 
sideration. 

Clinton W. Schwer of the Chase National 
Bank, New York City, says that he can 
almost always tell from the time a person 
enters the door of his office until he reaches 
his desk whether he is material in which the 
company will be interested. Mr. Schwer’s 
second consideration is the manner in which 
the applicant talks. Is he courteous and 
alert?’ Does he answer questions in a direct 
manner and as if he were well acquainted 


with the subject about which he is talking? 

Helen Shell, placement director for Kath- 
erine Gibbs School, New York City, feels 
that most young people fail because of self- 
consciousness. As she points out, an indi- 
vidual cannot concentrate on selling his 
best points when he is constantly worrying 
about what to do with his hands. 

W. W. Mussamann of the Public Service 
Company of New Jersey suggests that many 
young people fail in an interview because 
they do not know what they want to do. 
An employer is not particularly interested 
in an individual who is willing to do “just 
anything;” he wants the applicant who 
knows what services he has to offer, who 
knows why he wants to work for that par- 
ticular company, and who expresses a desire 
to stay with the company and work for 
promotion if he is hired. 

The extreme importance of filling in ap- 
plication blanks correctly is stressed in an 
illustration used by Dr. Hamden L. Forkner 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. He tells of one New York 
firm that often finds it necessary to consider 
one hundred applicants in order to hire five 
employees. Half of the hundred applicants 
are eliminated on the basis of personal ap- 
pearance. The other fifty fill in application 
blanks. Of these, twenty-five are eliminated 
because the blanks are messy, incorrect, or 
incomplete. The last twenty-five are inter- 
viewed and from them the five employees 
are chosen. 

With reference to this same matter, an 
employment interviewer of R. H. Macy and 
Company, New York City, says, “The 
ability to follow instructions is important 
in any kind of work. We expect to teach 
these people what we want done and how 
we want it done. All we ask is that they 
listen carefully and do as they are told. The 
first name first is a small mistake in itself, 
but with other mistakes present it becomes 
more important.” 

When we recognize the need for stream- 
lining our business courses in order to de- 


_. iCharles A. Drake, “Vocational Guidance in the Employment Interview,” Occupations (New York City: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, March, 1942), p. 431. 
Adelaide Hayes, “Interviewing Applicants for Office Positions,” Business and Business Education, Eleventh Yearbook of 

ie pommercial Education Association of the City of New York and Vicinity (New York City: New York University Bookstore 
), Pp 217. 
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velop personality traits* and train students 
in the art of applying for a job, the next 
problem is how we are going to accomplish 
the task we have set for ourselves. 

First of all, ‘““The business teacher should 
have poise, be well groomed, have good 
posture, cultivate a pleasant speaking voice, 
exercise tact, and have a sense of humor. 
All these are contagious and students ‘catch 
them.’’’* While these characteristics may 
be easier to talk of than to reach, at least 
they should be the goal of every business 
teacher. 

Last year a plan of practice interviews 
was used successfully with thirty advanced 
stenography students in Topeka High School. 
Because the idea seems to have some merit, 
I shall describe it briefly. 

After obtaining administrative approval, 
a letter was sent to each teacher in the 
school asking if he would be willing to co- 
operate with such a plan. The response was 
splendid so the work with the students was 
begun. 

As an opportunity for composition at the 
machine and for the purpose of self-analysis, 
the students typed answers to the following 
questions: 

1. Do you know someone that you do not like? 

Why? 

2. Do you have some characteristic that others 

might not like? Explain. 

3. How can you overcome this characteristic? 

4. What characteristic do you have which does ap- 

peal to others? Explain. 
Of course, the importance of this exercise 
was to start each person thinking about his 
own traits and how they might be improved. 
When the unsigned papers were turned in, 
they were so amazingly frank that some 
interesting discoveries were made. 

Because of their apparent sophistication, 
it was quite a surprise to learn that many 
of these students felt they knew nothing to 
talk about and, consequently, they were ill 
at ease when they were with strangers. 
Naturally, they feared placing an applica- 
tion with someone they did not know. It 

ras decided that a person who felt he had 
this fault could do a great deal to overcome 
it. It was also decided that when a student 
applied for a position, he could be helped by 
careful planning beforehand. 

After the general procedure for the inter- 
views had been discussed with the students, 
a list was posted giving the names of books 
pertaining to personality development and 


interview techniques which were available 
through the school library. No reading re- 
quirement was made because it was felt 
that what was done voluntarily would be of 
much greater value. The favorite books 
of the students were: What Do I Do Now? 
by Mildred M. Payne (Gregg Publishing 
Company, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
City); From Books to Business (‘Transcrip- 
tion Supervisors’ Association of New York, 








2 East End Avenue, New York City); and | 
The Voice with a Smile (Southwestern Bell 


Telephone Company, St. Louis, Missouri). 

Each student was then given the names of 
two instructors, one man and one woman, 
whom he did not know personally. He was 
asked to call the instructors at their homes 
and make appointments for the interviews. 
The telephone call was for three purposes: 
helping the student overcome his fear of 
contacting unknown persons by telephone, 
checking on his telephone voice and manner, 
and arranging for the interviews at a time 
which would be convenient for the teachers. 

At the time of his interview the student 
placed an application for stenographic work 
with the firm for whom the instructor played 
the part of executive. However, the im- 
portant thing was not what took place 
during the interview but rather to have the 


= oe 


student present himself and state his case | 


to someone he did not know. 

At the end of the interview the student 
handed the interviewer an envelope con- 
taining a check sheet which he was asked to 
return to the stenographic teacher’s box un- 
signed. This check sheet had been worked 
out in co-operation with the class and it con- 
tained such items as telephone technique, 
grooming, appropriateness of dress, personal- 
ity traits, and space for any additional com- 
ments the interviewer wished to make. 

As soon as both check sheets for one in- 
dividual had been returned, a private con- 
ference was held with that student in order 
to discuss his strong and weak points and 
any problems he had encountered. These 
conferences, which were from ten to twenty 


minutes in length, contributed more infor- | 


mation about the students and ways in 
which they might be helped than if con- 
siderable time were spent in casual class 
contacts. 


When the check sheets were examined it | 
was found that the teachers had been kind 


in their criticisms and had offered some 
excellent suggestions. Students were sur- 


Mildred J. O'Leary, “The Secretarial Field and the Youth Problem As a Business Teacher Sees It,” The Contribution of 
Business Education to the Youth Adjustment, Thirteenth Yearbook of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association (New York 


City: New York University Bookstore 1940), p. 55. 
‘Tbid., p. 52. 
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prised to learn that they had looked at the 
ceiling or at a corner of the room rather than 
at the interviewer while answering questions. 
It is easy to recognize uncertainty or self- 
consciousness as the real difficulty in such 
cases, but for the individual to realize that 
he has such a shortcoming is the first step 
toward overcoming it. Several teachers sug- 
gested that students make the most of any 
type of past work experience. It is a little 
difficult for students who are eager to obtain 
office positions to understand how delivering 
papers or caring for children after school 
hours has any bearing on the case. The 
prospective employer, however, may be 
interested in this information because of the 
traits indicated by it. 

About this time, one of the class suggested 
that it might be a nice gesture for each stu- 
dent to write a note of thanks to the in- 
structors with whom he had had interviews. 
Consequently, one transcription period was 
devoted to the composition and the typing 
of the letters. These letters were appreciated 
by the faculty, and because of the care with 
which they were written, they served as a 
real learning experience for the students. 

At first it was feared that the students 
might regard the whole experiment as too 
much of a “play-like” experience and not 
take it seriously, but it did not take long to 
discover that these fears were needless. 
When a boy who had worn a sport shirt and 
no coat to school during most of the term 
suddenly came dressed in a dark suit, every- 
one knew it was the day. Girls, of course, 
were extremely clothes-conscious and every 
day brought some sort of problem, such as: 

“Do you think this dress is too fussy for an inter- 
view? Mine isn’t until next week, but I thought 

I'd wear this today so you could see it.” 

“Should I wear my hat and gloves when the inter- 
view is here in the building?” 

“Should I introduce myself as ‘Miss Smith’ or 
just ‘Betty Smith’?” 

“I know these shoes are too sporty for an inter- 
view, but I have another pair in my locker.” 

At the end of the project, each student 
was asked to write down any comments he 
cared to make. While the following com- 
ments may seem a bit flattering, they do 
show the general attitude as the students 
themselves expressed it: 

“I met an interesting and pleasant teacher whom 

I did not know before. I have seen him since and 

I was surprised to find that he remembered me and 

called me by name. He is supposed to be one of the 


more quiet teachers, so this gave me a thrill of sat- 
isfaction that I had made some sort of impression.” 


“Personally, I have thanked you again and again 
to myself for making it possible for these practice 
interviews. Since I made those interviews, I have 
made two real ones and the practice I received was 


really a help to me. I had more confidence in my- 
self.” 

“I have heard many favorable comments about 
this plan and when I think about it, I wonder why 
it was not introduced long before this.” 


Without the support of the faculty, it 
would have been impossible to carry out the 
plan. Their interest in helping was displayed 
by their concern about what they should 
ask the students, what rates of typing and 
shorthand were required in most offices, and 
whether it would be all right to have the 
student take a letter or fill in an application 
blank. Several teachers did dictate letters, 
which the students transcribed and returned 
to them later. All but four of the sixty 
check sheets left with these teachers were 
returned, and the helpful comments given 
showed thought and sincere interest. Several 
teachers took time for a personal conference 
about a student in order to offer suggestions 
for his improvement or to compliment him 
upon his conduct. One teacher said she only 
hoped that she had done her part as well 
as the student had done his. 

While this plan may have worked well be- 
cause of the size of the school, it could be 
adapted to use in a school of any size. 
Where a school is small enough that the 
students know all the teachers well, ad- 
ministrators, school board members, and 
townspeople would probably be glad to co- 
operate. While a tentative plan needs to be 
worked out previously, most of the ideas 
will develop as the plan progresses. When the 
students get the spirit of the thing, the 
teacher needs to serve only in an advisory 
‘apacity. 

In a recent talk to teachers, one personnel 
director said, ““More time should be spent 
on short forms, perfection of outlines, and 
good erasures—more emphasis on the cake 
and far, far less emphasis on the frosting.’ 
This is not an appeal to forget the icing and 
concentrate upon the cake. Our first duty, 
of course, is to maintain a high standard of 
skill training, but I am inclined to agree with 
the truck driver whom I overheard say, 
“Well, I allus say everybody oughta make 
the most of theirselves.” Even when jobs 
are plentiful, I don’t want my students to 
take “just any job”; I want them to choose 
the job in which they will work most happily 
and give the greatest service. I want them 
to make the most of “theirselves.” 


‘Stanley J. Brown, “‘A Personnel Director Looks at the School and the Home,” Business and Business Education, Eleventh 
Yearbook of the Commercial Education Association of the City of New York and Vicinity (New York City: New York University 


Bookstore, 1941), p. 150. 
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Regional High School Bookkeeping Classes at War 


by 
Rhea Welt 


Formerly of 
Lower Camden County Regional High School 
Clementon, New Jersey 
Now at the Secretarial Exchange 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


On December 7, 1942, 
the bookkeeping classes 
of Regional High School 
actively declared war on 
Germany, Japan, Italy, 
and all forces working 
for their enhancement. 
The students of the bookkeeping classes 

ranted action, they wanted to fight, and 
“by golly” they’re doing it! 

“We, the bookkeepers of the sophomore 
class, have declared war on our enemies. 
Are you with us?” This statement was de- 
livered to the rest of the sophomore class on 
December 15, 1942. The sophomore class 
was with us, two hundred strong! 

Material came from nowhere—wool, cello- 
phane paper, broken necklaces, and lettered 
noodles. In addition, we collected the fabu- 
lous sum of $7.00. We were in business for 
Uncle Sam! 

The cellophane paper was converted into 
cellophane belts. The broken necklaces were 
repaired. The noodles were used to make 
names on pins. Corks were purchased and 
cork pins were also made. The wool was 
used for woolen dolls. Apples were con- 
verted into Santa Clauses and_ turkeys. 
The books for this project were kept by the 
bookkeepers of the sophomore class. 

From our little business we made $11. 
However, our good fortune wasn’t to last 
long. In January, because of the cut in our 
necessary supply of oil, we were forced to 
close the school each day at 1 rp. m. Home- 
room periods, lunch periods, and most study 
periods were eliminated. Unfortunately, 
these were the periods that were used for 
manufacturing our novelties. Since students 
were unable to stay after school because the 
late bus was no longer permitted to run, 
this activity had to be discontinued. 

But the sophomore class was not defeated. 
They decided to sell candy, pretzels, and 
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‘vake. Students who were 
taking the general course 
volunteered to donate 
their study periods to us, 
and in that time they 
repacked the boxes of 
candy so that each box 
had a variety of five-cent bars. We sold only 
five-cent bars for sanitary reasons. Other 
sophomores volunteered to sell the candy, 
‘ake, and pretzels on the buses and at school 
activities, such as basketball games. Of 
course, the books for this project were also 
kept by the sophomore bookkeeping classes. 
We had a sales journal, a purchases 
journal, a cash book, a general journal, sub- 
sidiary ledgers, and a general ledger. Each 
day two students who lived in the commu- 
nity would stay after school and make a 
notation of the students who took ec indy to 
sell. These students would represent our 
accounts receivable. In addition, the cash 
was counted each day and a notation was 
made of the cash sales. One, and sometimes 
two, bookkeeping periods a week were set 
aside for the recording of the necessary en- 
tries. Each student in the class kept a set 
of books. The purchases invoices for the 
cash purchases of the week, which the candy 
man gave us when he delivered the candy, 
were taken out, totaled, and recorded in the 
cash book. Because the profits of the money 
invested i in candy had not yet been turned 
in, it was sometimes necessary for the class 
to borrow money. At such times the class 
treasurer would issue notes for the money 
that was loaned. These notes were recorded 
in the cash book as notes payable. However, 
because money could not always be bor- 
rowed, the ec: indy wholesaler was kind enough 
to trust us for a day or two. The purchase 
invoices falling in this category were taken 
out and entered in the purchases journal 
(Concluded on page 191) 
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American Vocational Association 


The thirty-seventh annual conference of 
the American Vocational Association will be 
held in Chicago, Illinois, on December 15, 
16, and 17. Headquarters will be at the 
Morrison Hotel and at the Palmer House. 
The business education sectional meetings 
have been carefully prepared this year so as 
to interest both office practice and distribu- 
tive education teachers. Special meetings 
are scheduled particularly for each branch, 
as well as programs having common interest 
for all. 

The traditional luncheon mecting, held 
jointly with businessmen, will be held at 
noon on Thursday, December 16. The loca- 
tion of the conference makes it possible to 
have an outstanding businessman address 
that session. Reservations for the luncheon 
should be made early. Requests should be 
addressed to Bernard Baker, Board of Edu- 
cation, 228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 

The following is the program of sectional 
business education meetings. The half days 
not accounted for are those on which general 
convention meetings will be held. The con- 
ference will end Friday noon, December 17, 
following the symposium to discuss postwar 
problems. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 15 
(Morrison Hotel) 
10:00 A. M. 

Topic: “Successful 
gram B” 

Chairman—M. A. Browning, state supervisor of 
distributive education for Texas; Marguerite Loos, 
state supervisor of distributive education for Ohio; 
Louise Bernard, state supervisor of distributive 
education for Virginia; Donovan Armstrong, 
state supervisor of distributive education for 
Louisiana 


On-The-Job Training Pro- 


1:30 P.M. 

Topic: “Co-operative Part-Time Business Education 
Training” 

Chairman—Lawrence Thomson, chief of business 
education for Michigan; Perle Marie Parvis, High 
School, Hammond, Indiana; Paul Richardson, 
state supervisor of distributive education for Kan- 
sas; Edna J. Bowles, personnel director of Charles 
A. Stevens and Company, Chicago, Llinois; Dr. 
Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City; Otis F. Cook, man- 
aging director of Michigan Retail Institute 


3:00 P. M. 

Topic: “Packaged Training Developments—Pro- 
gram D and ‘Human Relations Training’ ” 

Chairman—Kenneth Lawyer, Research Bureau for 
Retail Training, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; John Dillon, teacher-trainer 
in distributive education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana; Leonard P. Lynch, senior 
Training specialist, Training Within Industry, 
War Manpower Commission, Chicago, Illinois; 
John Burch, assistant state supervisor of distribu- 
tive education for Illinois; M. A. Browning, state 
supervisor of distributive education for Texas 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 16 
(Morrison Hotel) 
12:15 Pp. M. 
Joint Luncheon Meeting of Business Educators and 
Chicago Business People 
Chairman—Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, A. V. A. vice- 
president in charge of business education; presi- 
dent of Limited Price Variety stores 
Speaker—James S. Schoff, president of The Fair 
Stores, Chicago, Illinois 
2:00 p. M.—Office Practice Section Meeting 
Topic: “Training to Meet Wartime Demands” 
Chairman—Paul A. Carlson, director of commercial 
education, State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin; Dr. George M. Hittler, College of 
Commerce, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; 
David E. Johnson, director of commerce, New 
Trier High School, Winnetka, Illinois; Edmund 
F. Cameron, Hyde Park High School, Chicago, 
Illinois 
2:00 p. M.— Distributive Education Section Meeting 
Topic: “Pre-employment Training” 
Chairman—Roy Fairbrother, state supervisor of 
distributive education for Wisconsin; Stuart J 
Higginbotham, state supervisor of distributive 
education for West Virginia; two other speakers to 
be announced 
Report on activities of legislative committee 
Fairbrother 


Roy 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 17 


(Palmer House) 

9:30 A. M. 

Topic: “Post-War Planning for Business Education” 

Chairman—Dr. Paul H. Nystrom 

“Present and Post-War Adjustments in Business 
Education” —B. Frank Kyker, chief of Business 
Education Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

“After the War—What?’—Vernon L. Nickell, 
superintendent of public instruction for the state 
of Ilinois 

Symposium of outstanding business educators com- 
prising the committee to study and report plans 
for postwar vocational education in all business 


fields 





List price 16 cents, subject to school discount. 


Cincinnati 





New York 


ACCOUNTING FOR PAY-ROLL DEDUCTIONS 
by Sherwood-Pendery 
A 16-page, paper-bound booklet which was designed for a supplement in bookkeeping and accounting courses. 


pay-roll deduction procedures as those involving income taxes, social security taxes, group insurance, U. S. war bonds, and other 
deductions. It includes questions, problems, and one project with the necessary pay-roll forms 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 


It covers such 


San Francisco Dallas 
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Puckett Awarded Doctor's Degree 


On October 23 Cecil 
Puckett, head of the de- 
partment of business edu- 
cation, School of Com- 
merce, University of 
Denver, Denver, Col- 
orado, was awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy by the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boul- 
der, Colorado. The topic 
of Dr. Puckett’s thesis 
was “A Study of the 
Background, Education- 
al Preparation, and Oc- 
cupational Duties of Fed- 
eral Civil Service Clerical 
Kmployees in Denver.” 

Dr. Puckett has been on the faculty of 
the University of Denver for several years. 
Ile served on the faculty of the School of 
Business, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana, during the school year 1942-43. 
Kffective September 1, 1943, he returned to 
the University of Denver as professor of 
education, head of the department of busi- 
ness education, and director of the summer 
school of the School of Commerce. He is 
also serving currently as president of the 
Department of Business, N. E. A., and has 
been active in many other educational or- 
ganizations. 








Dr. Cecil Puckett 


Dr. Puckett’s undergraduate work was 
completed at Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Indiana. His Master’s 
degree was obtained from Indiana Univer- 
sity in 1932. He has taught in the high 
schools of Indiana, and he also spent five 
years teaching at Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana. 


SES RANE 
Thaddeus J. Keefe 


Thaddeus J. Keefe, headmaster of Rox- 
bury Memorial High School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, died recently after a short illness. 
lor the past fifteen years he has been head 
of the commercial department of Roxbury 
Memorial High School. Prior to that time 
he taught commercial subjects and coached 
football at Jamaica Plain High School, 
Boston, Massachusetts. For ten years he 
served as an instructor at Boston Univer- 
sity. He attended both the University of 
Rochester, Rochester, New York, and Bos- 
ton University. 
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Department of Business, N. E. A. 


There will be a meeting of the executive 
committee and the officers of the Depart- 
ment of Business of the National Education 
Association at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Michigan, at 8:00 a m., Wednesday, De- 
cember 29. One of the important problems 
to be discussed is the policy regarding future 
meetings of the Department. The commit- 
tee will also discuss the policy of the De- 
partment in regard to the establishment of a 
single national organization of 
teachers. 


business 


Showalter Killed in Air Crash 


On October 15 First Lieutenant Lehn 
Showalter of the U. S. Army Air Force was 
killed in a plane crash near Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. Lieutenant Showalter was connected 
with the 60th Squadron Air ‘Transport 
Command. 


Before going into the Army, Lieutenant 
Showalter was a teacher at Central High 
School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. He 
also taught at Miami, Oklahoma. He at- 
tended Oklahoma A. and M. College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma, where he obtained his 
Master’s degree. 


Business Education Broadcasts 


The High School Commercial Teachers’ 
Association of New Jersey has been sponsor- 
ing a contest in connection with station 
WAAT of Newark, New Jersey. Manu- 
scripts obtained in the contest are being 
read over the air. The closing date for the 
contest was November 1. ‘The following 
were the rules and instructions: 


1. Subject of announcements: “The Value of Busi- 
ness Education in a Democracy at War” 

2. Announcements should be of a length that they 
may be read over the air in one minute at a normal 
speaking rate. 

3. A committee of business education and ‘or Eng- 
lish teachers from each school shall select the 
best three announcements submitted by the 
students. 

4. These three announcements should be mailed to 
Lloyd H. Jacobs, New Jersey Department of 
Public Instruction, Trenton Trust Building, 
Trenton, New Jersey, so as to reach there by 
November 1, 1943. 

. This contest is open to all business education 
students within the listening area of Station 
WAAT, Newark, New Jersey. 

6. The student whose announcement is adjudged 
the best in the listening area will be given $5.00 
in war stamps and will have the honor of reading 
the announcement on the air. 
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Harrison Becomes Co-ordinator 


Robert T. Harrison, assistant principal of 
the Robert Dale Owen School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, has been appointed co-ordinator of 
distributive education for the public schools 
of the city of Indianapolis. Mr. Harrison 
succeeds Owen A. Johnson, who is going 
into private business. 


Mr. Lippold Dies in Service 


Francis B. Lippold, yeoman first class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, died on September 9 
at the U. S. Naval Hospital in Brooklyn, 
New York, after an illness of five weeks 
with acute leukemia. 

Mr. Lippold was a graduate of New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany, New 
York. Before his enlistment he was a teacher 
of business subjects at the Mepham High 
School, Bellmore, Long Island, New York. 
Previously he had taught at the high school 
in Rhinebeck, New York. In July, 1943, he 
was married to Claire G. Igoe, a member of 
the faculty of the Bayport High School, 
Bayport, New York. 


Shorthand in the Wartime Emergency 


On October 15 Lola Maclean, educational 
director of Detroit Commercial College, 
Detroit, Michigan, appeared before the 
annual convention of the business teachers 
in the sixth district of the Michigan Educa- 
tion Association and gave an address en- 
titled ““What Should Be Done in Shorthand 
Classes During This Wartime Emergency?” 
The following are a few significant state- 
ments from her address: 


The shorthand student should be trained today 
to report widely varied technical language in use, 
very largely as a result of the industrial develop- 
ment created by the war. 

Insufficient training in shorthand in the past has 
resulted in the employment of two to do the job of 
one, resulting in a waste of manpower, machines, 
and room space. 

Leading students to believe that just enough 
training to meet a first-job requirement is sufficient 
tends to keep standards low. Standards can be 
raised only by training students to a higher degree 
of skill. 

More training in shorthand is required today than 
ever before. Shorthand programs should be strength- 
ened. 


Besides being educational director of 
Detroit Commercial College, Miss Maclean 
is a past president of the Department of 
Business, N. E. A., and a member of the 
National Shorthand Reporters Association. 
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BUSINESS FILING 


BASSETT— AGNEW 


BUSINESS FILING consists of a 
textbook and a practice outfit. The 
textbook discusses indexing rules and 
filing systems; the practice outfit 
provides practice in card and corre- 
spondence filing. 


The practice outfit consists of supplies 
for a number of jobs on card filing 
and correspondence filing. The 
student gets actual practice in in- 
specting, indexing, coding, cross 
referencing, sorting, filing, and in 
adding folders for the purpose of 
expanding the filing systems. 


The course is arranged for twenty, 
thirty, or forty class periods. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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* * »% Business Teachers 


EvizaABetH Apams, High School, Lathrop, Missouri— 
WAVES 

G. H. Apams, Wiley University, Marshall, Texas— 
U.S. Army 

Frank R. Barrp, Byrd Rural High School, Decatur, 
Ohio—U. S. Navy 

Pau. Baker, High School, West Hazleton, Pennsylva- 
nia—U. S. Navy 

E. P. Bennett, Decatur High School, Pedro, Ohio— 
U. S. Army 

J. S. Brvens, High School, Dunn, North Carolina— 
U.S. Army 

Epwarp A. Branp, Hartwick College, Oneonta, New 
York—U. S. Army 

Haroip B. Buck ey, regional agent for distributive 
education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C.—U. S. Navy 

CARMEN Burcoin, 
Jersey —WAC 

C. Y. Carrutu, Abbeville High School, Abbeville, 
South Carolina—U. S. Army 

F. H. Carson, High School, Wilkinsburg, Pennsylva- 
nia—U. S. Army 

Frank C. Curist, Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—U. S$. Navy 

Merun Cuure, High School, Wilkinsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania—U. S. Army 

DoNALD CLEELAND, High School, Etna, Pennsylvania 
U.S. Army 

Ricuarp Cockritt, Walnut Township High School, 
Ashville, Ohio—U. S. Army 

H. P. Coorrer, John Marshall High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota—U. 5. Army 

Leon Coucn, High School, Lamar, 
Navy 

J. L.. Cross, High School, Salisbury, Missouri—U. S. 
Navy 

JuuiA Davenport, Borough High School, Kingston, 
Pennsylvania—WAVES 

Raten C. Davis, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio—U. S. Army 

Laurence DeAnceto, Lewis High School, Southing- 
ton, Connecticut—U. 5S. Army 

KATUuLEEN Derry, High School, Roslindale, Massa- 
chusetts—WAVES 

Henry Deetsen, High School, Sanford, Maine—U. S. 
Army 

Tuomas A. Donnetiy, High School for Boys, Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts—U. S. Army 

Mary D’Oro, West Scranton High School, Seranton, 
Pennsylvania—WAVES 

Haroi_p Duputit, High School, Wheelersburg, Ohio 
U.S. Navy 

James Dunnam, High School, Waverly, Ohio—U. S. 
Army 

W. K. Dunn, High School, South Salem, Ohio—U. S. 
Navy 

Ray Eswortny, LaSalle-Peru Township High School, 
LaSalle, Hlinois—U. S. Army 

KENNETH Frpes, Northeastern 
Portland, Maine—U. S$. Army 

Avex Fisner, High School, Slayton, 
U.S. Army 

H. R. Frame, High School, Philo, Ohio—U. S. Army 


High School, Morristown, New 


Missouri—U. S. 


Business College, 


Minnesota 
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Ernest Frost, High School, Winslow, Maine—U. S-: 
Army 

CATHERINE GILBERT, Business 
Wichita, Kansas—WAC 

Water P. GitBert, High School, Liberal, Missouri— 
U. S. Navy 

Artuur Lee GLENN, High School, Oakmont, Penn- 
sylvania—U. S. Army 

Morris S. Gotiar, Washington Irving High School, 
New York, New York—U. S. Army 

Louis E. Hackemann, Hartwick College, Oneonta, 
New York—American Red Cross 

Cuar_Les Hamsiem, Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, 
Connecticut—U. S. Army 

Mary E. Hankins, West Tennessee Business College, 
Jackson, Tennessee—U. S. Marines (WR) 

Ourivia Hanre, High School, East Grand Forks, Minne- 
sota—SPARS 

Victor Hassine, High School, Lakeville, Minnesota 
U.S. Army 

Cnartes Henrik, William Penn Senior High School, 
York, Pennsylvania—U. S. Army Air Force 

Harotp Henrie, High School, New 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

Auvina Hosss, High School, Lockland, Ohio—WAVES 

Hat F. Hort, U. S. Naval Training School, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana—U. S. Navy 

JamMeES Horton, High School, Murdock, Minnesota 
U.S. Navy 

CLIFTON JACKSON, 
U.S. Army 

Cuarves James, High School, Danbury, Connecticut 
U.S. Army 

Puyitus James, Dale Boro High School, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania—WAVES 

Frank Janves, Jefferson Township 
Midland, Ohio— U.S. Army 

WILLIAM JOHANSEN, High School, Terrace Park, Ohio 
U.S. Army 

B. M. Jounson, High School, Harmony, Minnesota 
U.S. Army 

ViviAN CLatrRE Kern, High School, Warners, New 
York—-WAVES 

Ropert KimpBauti, Augusta School of Business, Au- 
gusta, Maine—U. 8S. Army 


Preparatory School, 





Cumberland, 


High School, Maine 


Brewer, 


High 


School, 


Harry E. Kine, U.S. Naval Training School, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. Indiana—U. S. Army 

Ruru Kirrer, High School, New Ulm, Minnesota 
WAC 

WS. Knutson, High School, Caledonia, Minnesota 
U.S. Army 

Rurnerra Krause, Russell Sage Coilege, Troy, New 
York—-WAVES 

Rosert Kurz, High School, 
U.S. Army 


Melrose, Minnesota 


R. J. Lanpis, Central High School, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi—U. S. Navy 


O. H. Lane, High School, Crookston, Minnesota 
U.S. Army 

ANpDREW Laske, High School, Connellsville, Pennsyl- 
vania—U. S. Navy 


Joun H. Linpenmeyer, High School, Thief River 
Falls, Minnesota—U. S. Army 
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C. A. Lunper, High School, Clarkfield, Minnesota— 
U. S. Army 

J. C. McCurpy, City View High School, Mangum, 
Oklahoma—U. S. Army 

H. R. McDoveatt, High School, Aliquippa, Pennsyl- 
vania—U. S. Army Air Force 

Epmunp McIsaac, High School, Aliquippa, Pennsy]- 
vania—U. S. Army 

A. N. MaGne tt, High School, Winthrop, Minnesota— 
U.S. Army 

S. J. MaRINELLO, St. Leo High School, Chicago, Illinois 
—U.S. Army 

Dr. J. F. Meap, Amarillo Junior College, Amarillo, 
Texas—U. S. Army 

J. B. Mitier, High School, Northport, New York— 
U.S. Navy 

Paut S. Miuts, U. S. Naval Training School, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana—U. S. Navy 

Eimer Minnick, High School, Richmond, Missouri— 
U.S. Navy 

Paut Mouer, High School, Ansonia, Connecticut— 
U.S. Army 

Dotanp Moutne, High School, Pine Island, Minne- 
sota—U. S. Army 

RusseELtL Morcan, High School, Aspinwall, Pennsyl- 
vania—U. S. Navy 

W. F. Morrison, Iowa City Commercial College, 
Iowa City, lowa—U. S. Army 

Miss Cuaruie Mouuins, High School, 
Ohio—WAVES 

CATHERINE NEEDELS, Consolidated 
Dearborn, Missouri—WAVES 

Mark Nevupercer, Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah—U. S. Army 

Frep W. Nor, Carson-Newman College, Jefferson 
City, Tennessee—U. S. Navy 

Wittarp E. Omon, High School, Amanda, Ohio— 
U.S. Army 

EvGENE Ossorn, High School, Reesville, Ohio—U. S. 
Army 

Cart Penrop, Pleasant Township Rural High School, 
Moxahala, Ohio—U. S. Army 

Rupy Puivsuips, Central State College, Edmond, Okla- 
homa—WAC 

Ear Porter, Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Con- 
necticut—U. S. Army 

HELEN Prospasco, High School, Sabina, Ohio—WAVES 

— PyLe, High School, Clarksville, Ohio—U. S. 
Army 

JANE ReeEp, High School, Mansfield, Massachusetts— 

TAC 


Manchester, 


High School, 





Dr. J. W. Crane Rematey, High School, Verona, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

J. P. Ricnarps, High School, Lancaster, South Caro- 
lina—U. S. Army 

J. A. Ropertie, Mary E. Curley Junior High School, 
Jamaica Plain, Boston, Massachusetts—U. S. Army 

Epitx Rosertson, Chandler School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts—WAVES 

Barry Rose, High School, North College Hil!, Ohio— 
U.S. Army 

W. T. Russeti, Washington Township High School, 
Blackford, Ohio—U. S. Army 

Bernice Rustap, Senior High School, Moorhead, 
Minnesota—SPARS 


Beatrice SauipaNnte, Ellsworth Memorial 


High 
School, South Windsor, Connecticut—WAVES 


December, 1943 


Ouiver Sarosi, Hartwick College, Oneonta, New 
York—U. S. Army 

IsaporE Snapire, High School, Lewiston, Maine— 
U.S. Army 

Becky SnHarp, Eastern New Mexico College, Portales, 
New Mexico—WAC 

Howarp Suiiutna, High School, Punxsutawney, Penn- 
sylvania—U. S. Navy 

Joun Suvster, High School, Springdale, Pennsylvania 
—U.S. Army 

CARLETON SitrerRLE, McClain High School, Green- 
field, Ohio—U. S. Navy 

JaMES STARLING, Hillsboro Junior College, Hillsboro, 
Texas—U. S. Army 

AILEEN STEGALL, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma—WAC 

T. R. Srincurietp, High School, Gorham, Maine— 
U. S. Army 

Irwin SukoeniG, Evander Childs High School, Bronx, 
New York—U. S. Army 

Marie Sutiivan, Wyndham School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts—U. S. Marines (WR) 

Neitz Sutuivan, High School, Biddeford, Maine— 
U.S. Navy 

Avr Swincarp, Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah—U. S. Army 

Fatner Timorny, Boys’ Catholic High School, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey—U. S. Marine Chaplain 

U. L. Unperwoop, High School, Lucasville, Ohio— 
U.S. Army 

NatHan Watp, High School, East Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania—U. S. Navy 

Joun R. Water, Jefferson Township High School, 
Columbia City, Indiana—U. S. Army 

WititarD WANDSCHNEIDER, High School, 
Wisconsin—U. S. Navy 

Rosa G. Wesser, High School, Vancouver, Washing- 
ton—WAVES 

Dr. F. R. Weener, High School, Roslyn, New York— 
U.S. Navy 

H. M. Wuitcoms, Northeastern Institute and School 
of Accounting, Worcester, Massachusetts—U. S. 
Army 

Dorotny Wuite, High School, Watertown, Connecti- 
cut—WAVES 

JuLIAN Winc, Junior-Senior High School, Brainerd, 
Minnesota—U. S. Army 

L. WincErp, Junior College, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
—U.S. Army 

Rosert C. Witison, Western Rural High School, 
Latham, Ohio—U. S. Army 

HELEN Wissincer, Dale Boro High School, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Marines (WR) 

FREDERICK WoLNER, High School, Moose Lake, Min- 
nesota—U. S. Army 

Paut A. Yinciey, High School, Nanty Glo, Pennsy]- 
vania—U. S. Army 

ALBERT Zanzucci, High School, Nanty Glo, Pennsyl- 
vania—U. S. Army 





Kohler 





Send to the editor of THe BaLance SHEET 
the names and former teaching addresses of 
persons now in the armed services. Report any 
notices of casualties. 
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OPTIONAL CHOICE OF 3 
PRACTICE SETS AND PROJECTSS 


FIRST YEAR 
Working Papers and Study Guides for Chapters 1-18 (and stationery 
for Walker Set) 
B12 1—Working Papers and Study Guides for Chapters 19-34 
B122—Working Papers and Study Guides for Chapters 1-34 (and stationery 
for Walker Set) 
B151—Working Papers and Study Guides for Chapters 19-27 


B152—Working Papers and Study Guides for Chapters 1-27 (and stationery 
for Walker Set) 


B112—Walker Set with business papers and blanks (Chapter 18) 
B113—Walker Set—blanks only (Chapter 18)* 

B114—Walker Set—business papers only (Chapter 18) 

B 123—Spencer Retail Hardware Set with business papers (Chapter 25) 

B 124—-Spencer Retail Hardware Set without business papers (Chapter 25) 
B125—Carson and White Set with business papers and blanks (Chapter 29) 
B126—Carson and White Set, blanks only (Chapter 29)’ 

B127—James Household Set without business papers (Chapter 32) 

B 128—Professional Projects without business papers (Chapter 33) 
B129—Farm Set without business papers (Chapter 34) 
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SECOND YEAR 


B132—Working Papers and Study Guides for Chapters 1-29 


B133—Ramsey, Griswold, & Kane Set with business papers and blank 
(Chapter 10) 


B134—Ramsey, Griswold, & Kane Set, blanks only (Chapter 10)* 


B143—The Better Homes Corporation Set, business papers and blanks 
(Chapter 23) 


B144—The Better Homes Corporation Set, blanks only (Chapter 23)" 
B148—The Apex Manufacturing Co. Set without business papers 
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1 A NEW TEACHING PLAN AND AN 
FASIER LEARNING PLAN 





| 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


EIGHTEENTH EDITION—CARLSON « PRICKETT e FORKNER 





















SIMPLE, NONMERCHANDISING APPROACH 


A simple, easy-to-understand plan of learning is developed in the 
eighteenth edition through (1) a nontechnical, nonmerchandising 
approach, (2) a step-by-step presentation of the principles, and (3) a 
spiral development of the fundamentals. 


STEP-BY-STEP PLAN OF LEARNING 


From the beginning lesson the student is shown step by step how the 
fundamental bookkeeping processes are developed. The develop- 
ment of the principles is through the logical steps that are typical of 
the blackboard procedure that is used by good teachers in explain- 
ing principles to a class. Illustrations accompany each step in learn- 
ing and are emphasized and explained as they are presented. 


SPIRAL DEVELOPMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


The expanding spiral development of the fundamentals is still 
another device used to simplify the plan of learning. The book- 
keeping cycle is repeated many times in the form of a spiral. Each 
time the cycle is repeated some part of it is expanded. For example, 
there are five complete cycles in the first eighteen chapters. New 
subject matter is gradually introduced so that each new cycle 
provides an expansion of the previous principles and the intro- 
duction of new subject matter. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 





.++Program « «+ 


Forty-sixth Annual Convention 


National Business Teachers Association 


Held in conjunction with the 
Michigan Business Education Association 


kok 
Hotel Statler — Detroit, Michigan 
December 28 and 29, 1943 
k * 


Theme: “Business Education in Wartime and Its Implications for the Future” 





Paul S. Lomax Ivan Mitchell 


President Paul S. Lomax has announced 
the forty-sixth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association, which 
will be held in Detroit, Michigan, on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, December 28 and 29, 
at the Hotel Statler. The general theme is 
“Business Education in Wartime and Its 
Implications for the Future.” This meeting 
has been arranged in connection with the 
annual meeting of the Michigan Business 
“ducation Association, which is under the 
presidency of Ivan Mitchell, assistant prin- 
cipal of Western High School, Detroit, 
Michigan. The meeting is scheduled for 
midweek during the holidays to avoid travel 


congestion. The Hotel Statler assures ade- 
quate rooms if reservations are made in 
advance. Rooms may be reseved at the 
following prices: single rooms—$%3.00_ to 
$6.00; double rooms—$5.00 to $9.00; double 
rooms with twin beds—$6.00 to $9.00. 

On Monday evening, December 27, the 
Detroit Commercial Teachers Club has 
arranged a reception for those who arrive 
early. It is scheduled for 9:00 p.m. Ar- 
rangements have been made for dancing 
and card games. 

Several noted speakers have been ob- 
tained, as indicated in the following program. 

At the opening session on Tuesday morning, 

December 28, an address will be given by Dr. J. B. 

Edmonson, dean of the School of Education, Uni- 

versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. His 

topic will be “General Education in Wartime and 

Its Implications for the Future.” Dr. Edmonson 

was born in Iowa and graduated from the high 

school at DeWitt, Iowa, in 1901. He received a 

Baccalaureate degree from the University of Michi- 

gan in 1906 and a Master’s degree in history in 

1910. He was awarded the Ph. D. degree from the 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, in 1925. 

Dr. Edmonson served as a principal in Michigan high 

schools, including Benton Harbor and Jackson, 

prior to his appointment in 1914 as high school 
inspector for the University of Michigan. He had 
charge of inspection of schools at the University 
from 1914 to 1929, in which year he became dean of 
the School of Education. From 1925 to 1931 he 
was secretary of the North Central Association of 

Colleges and Secondary Schools and was president 

of the Association for the year 1931-32. Dr. Ed- 

monson has served on several national committees 








Business Education Association. 


THE N. B. T. A. YEARBOOK. 





THERE WILL BE AN ANNUAL MEETING. Although the annual meeting was cancelled last year, the 
Executive Board is unanimous in its decision to go ahead with a two-day midweek meeting this year. They 
have given absolute assurance that the meeting will be held in connection with the meeting of the Michigan 


Members whose dues were paid for the year 1942-43 should have re- 
ceived their 1943 Yearbooks by this time. If you have changed your address, please notify the secretary, 
J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green Business University, Bowling Green, Kentucky, so that your Yearbook 
can be mailed to you. Members who have joined for 1943-44 will receive next spring, before the close of 
school, the 1944 Yearbook published in collaboration with the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association. 
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Clinton A. Reed 
Speaker 














and was a member of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Association 
from 1935 to 1943. He is now a member of the 
executive committee of the American Council on 
Education. He is the author of several textbooks 
in the field of civics and vocations. He is also one 
of the authors of a recent professional book entitled 
Administration of the Modern Secondary School. 


The opening session on Tuesday morning, De- 
cember 28, will also be addressed by Clinton A. 
Reed, chief of the Bureau of Business Education, 
State Department of Education of New York, 
Albany, New York. He will speak on the topic, 
“Business Education in Wartime and Its Implica- 
tions for the Future.” Mr. Reed has long held the 
high esteem of the business education profession as 
an educator and a speaker. His rich experience and 
nationally-known professional leadership as a mem- 
ber of the education department of the state of 
New York during the past sixteen years is ample 
assurance of an address well worth hearing. He 
brings to his audience a background of experience in 
development of Regents examinations in business 
subjects, state syllabi, and business education pro- 
grams for both public and private schools. Mr. 
Reed is a graduate of the University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham, New Hampshire. He holds the M. A. 
degree from New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, New York, and he has done graduate work 
at Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut; 
Columbia University, New York City; and New 
York University, New York City. Besides extensive 
administrative and teaching experience in evening 
schools and high schools, he has also served in the 
capacity of stenographer and of private secretary. 
Mr Reed is a veteran of World War I, having 
served overseas as an officer with the U. S. Air 
Force. He has held his present position since 1938. 

L. E. Parmenter, executive secretary of the 
National School Service Institute, Chicago, Illinois, 
will also address the second general session on 
Wednesday morning, December 29. His topic will 
be “Business and Education—An Imperative Part- 
nership in Wartime and for the Future.” He will 
present this topic from the viewpoint of business. 
Mr. Parmenter has had wide experience both as a 
businessman and as an educator. He is a graduate 
and a former professor of Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York, having been head of the de- 
partment of dramatic art at that University for 
some years. His business experience has been 








J. B. Edmonson 
Speaker 


December, 1943 


largely as owner, co-owner, and executive in the 
fields of lyceum work and school supplies. He was 
formerly president of Bardeen’s School Supply 
Company, Syracuse, New York, and of the Bacon 
and Vincent School Supply Company, New York 
City. The Institute for which he is now executive 
secretary is composed of leading manufacturers of 
school supplies and equipment throughout the 
United States. Mr. Parmenter is widely known 
among businessmen and educators. He is at present 
a member of the Rotary Club, the American Trade 
Association Executives, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, and the Executives Club of 
Chicago. He has been active in civic organizations 
in Syracuse and Buffalo, New York, and is a past 
president of the Buffalo Club. While his hobbies 
have been mostly in the field of athletics, Mr. 
Parmenter states that his present hobby is “the 
challenge to education in the present war crisis and 
post-war opportunity.” 


At the second general session on Wednesday 
morning, December 29, J. Evan Armstrong, presi- 
dent of Armstrong College, Berkeley, California, 
will be a speaker. His topic is “Business and Edu- 
cation—An Imperative Partnership in Wartime and 
for the Future.” He will present this topic from the 
viewpoint of business education. Mr. Armstrong is 
known throughout the nation as a leading educator 
and an outstanding speaker. Listed in Who's Who 
in American Education, and in Who's Who in 
America, Mr. Armstrong brings before his audience 
a rich experience as an author, lecturer, educator, 
citizen, and business and college executive. He is a 
past president of the Northern California Junior 
College Association and a past president of the 
California Private Business Schools Association. Mr. 
Armstrong is a native of Kentucky and a graduate 
of the University of California, Berkeley, California, 
and of Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma. 
He has devoted his entire energy to educational 
developments and with noteworthy success. Among 
his hobbies he lists woodworking, stamp collecting, 
gardening, and golf. His civic interests as a Rotarian 
are well known to residents of Berkeley. 


J. L. Holtselaw, principal of the High 


School of Commerce, Detroit, Michigan, is 
chairman of the local committee on arrange- 
ments. 


The national membership director has 





L. E. Parmenter 
Speaker 


J. E. Armstrong 
Speaker 
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reported that the memberships paid up to 
date are equal to those of any of the last 
three years on the same date. If you have 
not paid your dues of $2.00, send a payment 
to the secretary, J. Murray Hill, Bowling 
Green Business University, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. By paying your dues in advance, 
you can save time in registering at the con- 
vention. Each member is entitled to free 
registration and all publication services. 
The publication services include four issues 
of the Business Education Digest and a copy 
of the Yearbook. Members for the year 
1943-44 will receive the 1944 Yearbook, 
which is already in process. One issue of 
the Digest will contain a summary of ad- 
dresses delivered at the annual meeting. 
This summary of these important addresses 
will in itself be worth the $2.00 membership 
fee. 

The officers and board members of the 
Association are as follows: president, Paul 
S. Lomax, School of Education, New York 
University, New York City; first vice- 
president, Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin; second 
vice-president, David E. Johnson, New 
Trier Township High School, Winnetka, 
Illinois; secretary, J. Murray Hill, Bowling 
Green Business University, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky; treasurer, Karl M. Maukert, 
Duffs-Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. Executive Board members: Elvin 
S. Eyster, professor of business administra- 
tion, School of Business, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana; Dr. Paul Moser, 
president of The Moser School, Chicago, 
Illinois; Ivan Chapman, Board of Educa- 
tion, Detroit, Michigan; Dr. Lloyd V. 
Douglas, U. S. Naval Training School, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

General Assemblies and Banquet 
Monday Evening, December 27 
9:00 P.M. 
Reception 
Tuesday Morning, December 28 


10:00 a. M.-12:00 M. 
Opening General Assembly of National 


Business ‘Teachers Association and 
Michigan Business Education Associa- 
tion 


Chairman, Ivan Mitchell, president of 
Michigan Business Education Associa- 
tion and assistant principal of Western 
High School, Detroit, Michigan 

Address of Weleome—Dr. Warren E. 
Bow, superintendent of schools, Detroit, 
Michigan 
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Response to Address of Welcome—Dr. 
Paul S. Lomax, president of National 
Business ‘Teachers Association and 
chairman of the department of business 
education, New York University, New 
York City 

Announcements—J. Murray Hill, secre- 
tary of the National Business Teachers 
Association and vice-president of Bowl- 
ing Green Business University, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky 

Report on 1944 Joint Yearbook of Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association 
and Eastern Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation—Elvin S. Eyster, chairman 
of Joint Yearbook Commission, pro- 
fessor of business administration, School 
of Business, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana 

“General Education in Wartime and Its 
Implications for the Future’”—Dr. J. B. 
Edmonson, dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 





“Business Education in Wartime and Its 
Implications for the Future’—Clinton 
A. Reed, chief of Bureau of Business 
Education, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany, New York 

12:30 Pp. M.-—3:00 P. M. 

Luncheon Session of Michigan Business 
Education Association 
Chairman, Ivan Mitchell 


Wednesday Morning, December 29 


10:00 a. M.-12:00 M. 

Second General Assembly and Business 
Meeting of the National 
Teachers Association 
Chairman, President Paul S. Lomax 

Program Theme: “Business and Educa- 
tion—An Imperative Partnership in 
Wartime and for the Future” 

a. From the Standpoint of Business 
L. E. Parmenter, executive secretary 
of the National School Service Insti- 
tute, Chicago, Illinois, and member 
of the education committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of Americ: 

b. From the Standpoint of Business 
Education — J. Evan Armstrong, 
president of Armstrong College, 
Berkeley, California 

Announcements by Secretary J. Murray 
Hill 

Annual Business Meeting and Election of 
Officers 


Business 
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Wednesday Evening, December 29 


6:30 P. M. 

Joint Closing Dinner Session of National 
Business ‘Teachers Association and 
Michigan Business Education Associa- 
tion 

Toastmaster, J. Murray Hill, secretary of 
National Business Teachers Association 
and vice-president of Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky 

‘Business in Wartime and Its Implications 
for the Future’—speaker to be an- 
nounced 

Announcement of Convention City for 
1944 

Presentation of New Officers 

Official Adjournment of Convention, 
10:00 P. M. 

Musie and Dancing until 1:00 a. Mo. 





Departmental Sessions 
Tuesday Afternoon, December 28 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Under direction of N. B. T. A. Liaison 
Officer Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, U. S. 
Naval Training School, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana 
Chairman, Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, di- 
rector of civilian training, Jersey City 
Quartermaster Depot, Jersey City, New 
Jersey; vice-chairman, Kermit A. Craw- 
ley, Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri; secretary, Audra Tenney, Univer- 
sity of Akron, Akron, Ohio 

5:30 p.M.—5:00 P.M. 

Theme: “Collegiate Business Education 
in the Postwar Period” 

“The Workshop in Business Training in 
the Postwar Period’’—Kenneth E. Law- 
yer, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

“Secretarial Training in the Postwar 
Period’”’—Robert I. LaDow, U. S. 
Naval Training School, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana 

“Business Teacher Training for Large 
School Systems in the Postwar Period” 
—Leslie J. Whale, High School of Com- 
merce, Detroit, Michigan 

Discussion 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 


(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Under direction of N. B. T. A. Liaison 
Officer Dr. Paul Moser, president of 
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The Moser School, Inc., Chicago, Illi- 
nois 
Acting Chairman, A. F. Tull, president 
of The Detroit Business Institute, 
Detroit, Michigan; vice-chairman, G. S. 
Stephens, Globe Business College, St. 
Paul, Minnesota; secretary, Mrs. Laura 
Puffer, Plat-Gard Business University, 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
3:30 Pp. M.—5:00 P.M. 

Program now being prepared 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Under direction of N. B. T. A. Liaison 
Officer Ivan E. Chapman, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Detroit, 
Michigan 
Chairman, Clyde W. Kammerer, Cen- 
tral High School, Detroit, Michigan; 
vice-chairman, A. Edwin Forsman, Sen- 
ior High School, Dubuque, Iowa; sec- 
retary, Ethel L. Rice, High School, 
Neenah, Wisconsin 

3:30 Pp. M.-5:00 P.M. 

“Adapting High School Education to War 
and Postwar Needs’”—Ernest A. Zelliot, 
director of business education, Des 
Moines Public Schools, Des Moines, 
Iowa 





Discussion 

Vocal Selections by Josephine Ann Seitz 

“Postwar Design for Youth”—A. Douglas 
Jamieson, manager of industrial rela- 
tions, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 
Detroit, Michigan 

Discussion 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


Round Table Sessions 


Wednesday Afternoon, December 29 
ADMINISTRATORS’ ROUND TABLE 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Under direction of N. B. T. A. Liaison 
Officer Elvin S. Eyster, professor of 
business administration, School of Busi- 
ness, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana 
Chairman, Dr. Eugene H. Hughes, on 
leave from Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, now in U. S. Army 


Air Force; vice-chairman, E. B. Brooks, 
Proviso Township High School, May- 
wood, Illinois; secretary, Nora S. Stosz, 
Wichita High School North, Wichita, 
Kansas 








2:30 Pp. M.—4:30 P. M. 

“Current Administrative Problems in 
Business Education” —J. L. Holtsclaw, 
principal of High School of Commerce, 
Detroit, Michigan 

“Postwar Adjustments in the Business 
Education Program’”—Dr. Lloyd V. 
Douglas, U. S. Naval Training School, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana 

Discussion to be led by Mr. Holtsclaw 
and Dr. Douglas 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 
SOCIAL-BUSINESS ROUND TABLE 


(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Under direction of N. B. T. A. Liaison 
Officer Elvin S. Eyster, professor of 
business administration, School of Busi- 
ness, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana 
Chairman, Ray G. Price, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio;  vice- 
chairman, Hal F. Holt, on leave from 
Amarillo College, Amarillo, Texas, now 
in the U.S. Navy; secretary, Mrs. Mary 
Houser, Libbey High School, Toledo, 
Ohio 

2:30 Pp. M.-4:30 P.M. 

“The Consumer Approach in Teaching 
the Social-Business Subjects”—Gladys 
Bahr, Withrow High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

“Adjusting Your Program to Present-Day 
Needs’”-——C. D. Reinecke, Dearborn 
High School, Dearborn, Michigan 

Discussion 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Under direction of N. B. T. A. Liaison 
Officer David E. Johnson, New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka, Ili- 
nois 
Chairman, Mrs. Irma Ehrenhardt Him- 
melbauer, Adult Education Classes, 
Long Beach, California; vice-chairman, 
Charles W. Perry, Lincoln High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; secretary, Louise 
Green, Board of Education, El Paso, 
Texas 

2:30 Pp. M.—4:30 P.M. 

“Secretarial Education by Radio in Public 
and Private Schools’—Dorothy M. 
Johnson, chairman of Field Committee 
on Radio in Business Education, Asso- 
ciation for Education by Radio, and 
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assistant editor of The Business Educa- 
tion World 

Panel Discussion on “Secretarial Occupa- 
tional Intelligence” 
Leader, Dr. Donald C. Fuller, Pennsy]- 
vania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania; Clyde W. Humphrey, 
research specialist in business educa- 
tion. U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; J. E. Whitcraft, head of 
the department of business education, 
Alfred University, Alfred, New York; 
Dr. S. J. Turille, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, Kansas 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ROUND TABLE 
(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Under direction of N. B. T. A. Liaison 
Officer Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Chairman, Roy Fairbrother, state su- 
pervisor of distributive education, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin; acting vice-chairman, 
Lawrence Thomson, assistant super- 
visor of distributive education, Lansing, 
Michigan; secretary, J. Russell Ander- 
son, co-ordinator of distributive educa- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa 

2:30 Pp. M.—4:30 P.M. 

“Postwar Challenge to the Distributive 
Education Program”—B. Frank Kyker, 
chief of Business Education Service, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 

“War and Postwar Merchandising Prob- 
lems’”—Charles E. Boyd, secretary, 
Retail Merchants Association, Detroit, 
Michigan 

“Co-operative Programs on the High 
School and Junior College Level” 
Sara Ruane, co-ordinator of distributive 
education, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Panel Discussion on “Postwar Problems 
for the Distributive Education Pro- 
gram’’—personnel to be selected from 
those attending the meeting 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 
OFFICE MACHINES ROUND TABLE 


(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Under direction of N. B. T. A. Liaison 
Officer David E. Johnson, New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka, IIb- 
nois 
Chairman, Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie 
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Indiana; vice-chairman, O. Richard 
Wessels, chief of Services Training Unit, 
Training Section, War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C.; secretary, 
Bernice Hartmann, Oak Park and River 
Forest Township High School, Oak 
Park, Illinois 
2:30 p. M.—4:30 P. M. 

Theme: ‘Office Machines in Wartime and 
Future Implications” 

“Requirements for Office Machine Opera- 
tors’ —Lyda E. McHenry, secretarial 
science division, Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan, and member of 
office machines staff of High School of 
Commerce, Detroit, Michigan 

“Office Efficiency in Wartime’—P. A. 
Lawrence, Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit, Michigan 

“Office Machines in Government’—O. 
Richard Wessels, chief of Services 
Training Unit, Training Section, War 
Production Board, Washington, D. C. 

“Government and Military Uses of Fil- 
ing’ —N. Mae Sawyer, American Insti- 
tute of Filing, Buffalo, New York 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 

BOOKKEEPING a —- ROUND 


(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Under direction of N. B. T. A. Liaison 
Officer Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Chairman, Edmund F. Cameron, Hyde 
Park High School, Chicago, Illinois; 
vice-chairman, Arnold E. Schneider, on 
leave from State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, now in service; 
secretary, John C. Crouse, on leave from 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, now in U.S. Army 

2:30 Pp. M.—4:30 P.M. 

“War and Postwar Problems in Teaching 
Bookkeeping and Accounting’—Paul 
A. Carlson, director of commercial edu- 
cation, State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin 

“Use and Construction 7 Tests in Busi- 
ness Subjects for the U.S. A. F. 1.’°— 
Vera M. Amerson, tech in busi- 
ness, examinations staff for the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

“The Impact of the War Upon the Teach- 
ing of Accounting and Bookkeeping” — 
Karl Clevenger, Central State College, 
Edmond, Oklahoma 

Open Forum on “Accounting and Book- 
keeping for Wartime”’ 
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Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS’ ROUND 
TABLE 


(Admission to meeting by badge only) 


Under direction of N. B. T. A. Liaison 
Officer Dr. Paul Moser, president of 
The Moser School, Inc., Chicago, IIli- 
nois 
Chairman, Joseph L. Tucker, Jr., Inter- 
national College, Fort Wayne, Indiana; 
vice-chairman, 8. B. Traisman, Business 
Institute of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; secretary, Mrs. S. P. Randall, 
Badger Green Bay Business College, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 

2:30 Pp. M.—4:30 P.M. 
Program not yet completed 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


OTHER MEETINGS 


As has been the custom for many years, 
various groups allied or co-operating with 
the National Business Teachers Association 
have scheduled meetings, banquets, and 
other activities during the Association’s 
convention. Among the meetings arranged 
thus far are: 

Columbia University Teachers College breakfast 
meeting on Wednesday, December 29, at 8:30 A. M. 
Reservations should be addressed to Dr. Hamden 
L. Forkner, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michigan. 


Delta Pi Epsilon: National Council banquet for 
members and guests on Tuesday, December 28, at 
6:30 p. M. Tickets may be obtained at registration 
booth. 

Michigan Business Education Association luncheon 
meeting on Tuesday, December 28, from 12:30 Pp. M 
to 3:00 p. mM. Tickets may be obtained at registra- 
tion booth. 

National Business Teachers Association breakfast 
meeting for present and past general officers and 
executive board members on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 29, at 8:15 a. m. Honor guest, Dr. McKee Fisk, 
Yearbook editor. Tickets may be obtained at regis- 
tration booth. 

Department of Business, N. E. A., breakfast 
meeting for officers and executive committee on 
Wednesday, December 29, at 8:00 a. M. 

* * « 


Columbia Breakfast 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, will hold a breakfast meet- 
ing in connection with the annual meeting 
of the National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, which will be held in Detroit, Michigan, 
on December 28 and 29. The breakfast will 
be held on Wednesday, December 29, at 
8:30 a M. at the Hotel Statler. All former 
and present students of Teachers College 
are cordially invited to attend the meeting. 
For further information see the printed 
program at the convention. 
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SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


THIRD EDITION 
AGNEW 


Here is a new book that will help you train your 
students for business competence. It is designed 
to integrate and to correlate in one final course 
all the related secretarial and general business 
skills and knowledges. A brief table of contents 


is shown below. You may obtain an optional 


LOSO e 


workbook, a series of four achievement tests, 
and a practice set for filing. 




















| TABLE OF CONTENTS 
|  UNITI 
i The Secretary 
UNIT II 
| Taking Dictation 
i UNIT III 
Transcription 
UNIT IV 
Answering Letters Without 
Dictation 
UNIT V 
Attending to the Mail | 
WORKBOOK UNIT VI 
i Secretarial Typewritin 
The workbook includes numerous attractive business | a sero ee 
forms to provide actual office experience and also in- UNIT VII 
cludes personality rating charts. It is recommended that | Business Communication 
the workbook be used for advanced office typing prob- Y UNIT VIII | 
lems, but the problems can be completed with pen Handling Callers and Appoint- | 
and ink. ments | 
UNIT IX 
TESTS Filing | 
There are four objective achievement tests available as 
which are very comprehensive in nature. Test No. 4 UNIT XI : 
also serves as a final examination. | or + eo 
| UNIT XII 
PRACTICE SET FOR FILING | The Secretary and Her Job 
The PRACTICE OUTFIT FOR BUSINESS FILING pro- | APPENDIX A ; 
vides actual laboratory work for 12, 16, or 21 hours | a Forms and 
depending upon the number of jobs completed. It <sisinempiegas 
provides practice in card and correspondence indexing APPENDIX B 
ond thes. | Abbreviations 
APPENDIX C 
-_ — eed Selected Business Terms 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Junior College Meeting in Cincinnati 


Dr. W. C. Eells, executive secretary of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
has announced that the Association will 
hold its annual meeting in the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, on January 
11-13. This meeting will be held at the same 
time as the meetings of the Association of 
American Colleges and the Conference of 
Church Related Colleges. 

The main emphasis in the program will 
be devoted to “Wartime Conditions and 
Postwar Plans for Junior College Educa- 
tion.” Sectional meetings are planned for 
publicly controlled junior colleges and for 
privately controlled junior colleges. 


Kansas Meeting 


The program of the Kansas State Business 
Teachers Association meeting was published 
in the November issue of THE BALANCE 
SuHEeetT. At the meeting, which was held in 
Wichita on November 5 and 6, Dr. W. S. 
Lyerla of State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, presided. There were about 
100 teachers present. The officers who were 
elected for 1943-44 are as follows: president, 
A. P. Snodgrass, Shawnee Mission Rural 
High School, Merriam; vice-president, Glen 
Smith, Eldorado Junior College and Senior 
High School, Eldorado; secretary-treasurer, 
Marjorie Miller, Perry Rural High School, 
Perry. 








N. ¥. U. Awards Doctor’s Degrees 


The School of Education, New York 
University, New York City, has recently 
announced the names of individuals in the 
field of business education who were awarded 
Doctor’s degrees in June and in October. 
The summary is as follows: 


FOR THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY: 


Lois Cross, Queens College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. A. B. degree in 1931 and A. M. degree 
in 1934 at Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio. Subject of Doctor’s thesis: “A Study of 
Trends in Practices in Business Education in 
Senior High Schools of the United States Since 
1918 (1918-1941)” 


Estelle Loraine Popham, Meredith College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. A. B. degree in 1929 at 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, 
and A. M. degree in 1927 at State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Subject of Doctor’s the- 
sis: “Promotional Possibilities for Men Stenog- 
raphers” 


Irene C. Hypps, head of Department of Busi- 
ness Education, Divisions 10-13, Public Schools 
of Washington, D. C. A. B. degree at Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., and M. A. degree 
at New York University, New York City. Sub- 
ject of Doctor’s thesis: “Changes in Business At- 
titudes and Activities of the Negro in the United 
States from 1619 to 1936” 


FOR THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION: 


Murray Banks, director of personnel, A. S. 
Beck Shoe Corporation, New York City. B. S. 
degree in 1940 at New York University, New 
York City, and A. M. degree in 1941 at Columbia 
University, New York City. Subject of Doctor’s 
thesis: “A Program of Co-operative Distributive 
Education for the Millville, New Jersey, High 
School” 

Francis R. Geigle, State Teachers College, 
Montclair, New Jersey. B.S. degree in 1933 at 





to record the gross speed and the net speed on timed tests. 
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TYPEWRITING SPEED CHART 
A free chart for users of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING or COLLEGE TYPEWRITING. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 


Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pennsyl- 
vania, and A. M. degree in 1936 at New York 
University, New York City. Subject of Doctor’s 
thesis: “‘A Study of the Preparation of Commercial 
Teachers in the Public Secondary Schools of New 
Jersey” 


Ike Henry Harrison, now in U. S. Army, on 
leave from Sam Houston State Teachers College 
Huntsville, Texas. A. B. degree in 1939 at South- 
west Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, 
Texas, and M. B. A. degree in 1934 at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas. Subject of Doc- 
tor’s thesis: “A Syllabus in Advanced Business 
Training for Rural High Schools of Texas” 


Marion Minerva Lamb, Personnel Division, 
Service of Supply, War Department, Washington, 
D. C. A. B. degree in 1925 at Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania; B. S. degree in 
1928 at Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; and A. M. degree in 1939 
at New York University, New York City. Sub- 
ject of Doctor’s thesis: ‘‘Your First Year of Teach- 
ing Secretarial Subjects” 

Ear] P. Strong, now in U. S. Navy, on leave 
from U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. B.S. degree in 1934 at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and M. A. degree in 
1937 at Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Subject of Doctor’s thesis: “The Organization, 
Administration, and Supervision of Business Edu- 
cation” 

I. David Satlow, Bushwick High School, 
Brooklyn, New York. B.S. degree in 1925 and 
M. B. A. degree in 1929 at the College of the City 
of New York, New York City. Subject of Doc- 
tor’s thesis: “Problems in Beginning Bookkeep- 
ing 

Florence E. Wagner, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. B.S. degree at New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, New York, and M. A. degree 
at Columbia University, New York City. Sub- 
ject of Doctor’s thesis: “A Syllabus for a College 
Course in Economics of Consumption” 
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Opinion and Comment 


The Bureau of Economic and Business 
Research of the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois, publishes a weekly maga- 
zine entitled Opinion and Comment. The 
editor is Hale L. Newcomer. Articles in the 
magazine are largely from members of the 
faculty. 

e . 
Woodmore Missing in Action 

Word was recently received by the parents 
of Ensign George Rexford Woodmore that 
he was missing in action in a Naval engage- 
ment, presumably in the invasion of Italy. 
Ife was attached to the amphibious division 
of the Navy. 

Mr. Woodmore was a teacher in North- 
eastern High School, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, before joining the Navy. He also 
taught in the high schools at Ponca City, 
Bixby, and Frederick, Oklahoma. He at- 
tended Oklahoma A. and M. College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma, where he obtained his 
Master’s degree. 


Part-Time Jobs in Portsmouth 


Thirty students of the Portsmouth High 
School, Portsmouth, Ohio, are working on 
part-time jobs in business offices in Ports- 
mouth. During a four-week period they 
worked a total of 2,041 hours and have 
earned $626.93. 

These students start their school day 
earlier than the regular classes. They begin 
at 8:00 a m. and continue until noon. The 
afternoon is spent on a job. 


- * . 
New Office of Department of Business 


In order to facilitate services to the mem- 
bers of the Department of Business of the 
National Education Association, all corre- 
spondence for the duration will be sent out 
from the office of the secretary, Dr. Anson 
B. Barber, at Harrisonburg, Virginia. This 
decision was made by the executive com- 
mittee at its meeting in New York on 
April 24. Transportation difficulties and 
shortage of secretarial help in the Washing- 
ton office made this change necessary. 











for 


THE ARMY 
CLERK 


* 


We are serving as distributors of the following official Army materials published 
by the Adjutant General's School: ‘‘The Army Clerk” (basic text for the student), 
75 cents, net; “Instructor’s Guide for ‘The Army Clerk’”’ (for the teacher), 
$1, net; ‘Compilation of Selected War Department Publications’’ (regulations 


needed by each student or in classroom library), $1.50, net; 


“Workbook 


for Army Clerical Procedures’ (required forms for students), 75 cents, net. 
Single copies will be sent postpaid at these prices when cash accompanies 
the order. Orders for class use will be shipped postpaid on the usual terms. 
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Mrs. J. S. Stubbe 


Mrs. Stubbe at University of Cincinnati 








Ray G. Price, director 
of business teacher train- 
ing at the University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has announced the 
appointment of Mrs. 
John S. Stubbe as acting 
instructor in business 
education. Mrs. Stubbe, 
formerly Olga Conon, 
was an instructor of sec- 
retarial studies at the 
University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham, New 
Hampshire. She is a 
graduate of that institu- 
tion, having obtained her 


Bachelor’s and her Master’s degrees there. 
She has completed additional graduate work 
at New York University, New York City. 
Mrs. Stubbe has been active in many 
educational and other professional groups. 
She is a former state champion in typewrit- 


ing. 


Beginning with the fall 
term, Catherine M. Wis- 
well was appointed act- 
ing associate professor of 
commercial science in 
the School of Business, 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. She 
was formerly head of the 
commercial department 
of Lincoln Community 
High School, Lincoln, 
Illinois. 

Miss Wiswell com- 
pleted her undergraduate 
work at MacMurray 
College for Women, 


Miss Wiswell at University of Colorado 








Catherine Wiswell 


Jacksonville, Illinois, and has been a gradu- 
ate student at James Milliken University, 
Decatur, Illinois, and at the University of 
Colorado. At the time she left Illinois, Miss 
Wiswell was secretary of the business edu- 
cation section of the Central Division of the 
Illinois Education Association. 





Cincinnati 





FOR A NATION OF BOOKKEEPERS 


Today everyone is almost forced to keep bookkeeping 


records whether he chooses to do so or not. 


The Federal 





income tax law requires individuals who must pay a tax 
to keep sufficiently accurate records to complete a return. 
Social security laws make it indispensable to keep such 


RECORD KEEPING FOR EVERYONE is a book 


for a simplified bookkeeping course of a nontechnical 


records. 


nature. It is available in a one-semester or a one-year 


volume with optional workbooks. 
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If a regular course in personality 


training cannot be offered, you 
should at least have a few copies for 
library reference. 


BUSINESS BEHAVIOR is a program 
of activities that will help you in 
training your students to develop 
patterns of behavior, attitudes, and 
outlooks that register satisfactorily in 
business relationships. These patterns 
include traits that indicate the ability 
to get along with other people. 


The book consists of a series of lessons 
which encourage students to say 
and to do things that will train them 
for acceptable behavior in everyday 
business situations. Follow-up ac- 
tivities and practical exercises ac- 
company the chapters. Many case 
problems are introduced as a basis 
for discussion. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 








Miss Johnson at Manchester College 


L. G. Mitten, head of 
the department of busi- 
ness and economics of 
Manchester College, 
North Manchester, In- 
diana, has announced 
the appointment of a 
new member to the staff. 
The new member is 
Dorothy Johnson, who 
is teaching typewriting 
and shorthand. 

Miss Johnson obtained 
her Bachelor’s degree 
from Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Normal, 
Illinois, and her Master’s 
degree from the University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. She has been teaching for 
six years in the high schools in the state of 
Illinois. 





Dorothy Johnson 


North Carolina Clinic 


Dr. McKee Fisk, head of the department 
of commerce at the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, has reported the third an- 
nual business education clinic which was 
held on the campus on Friday, November 12. 
ry. md bd ’ e ‘ 
Ihe clinic was conducted by Frederick G. 
Nichols of Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

ry’ bd ° ° . . . 

lhis clinic emphasized training for general 
clerical work. ‘The morning session con- 
sisted of a lecture, a discussion, and a round 
table discussion dealing with the prepara- 
tion of general clerical workers. The after- 
noon session was devoted to occupational 
intelligence, including personality develop- 
ment. 

+ * * 


Indiana Officers 


The program of the meeting held by the 
commercial section of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association in Indianapolis on 
October 21 was published in the November 
issue of Tne BALANCE Sueet. The new 
officers of the group are: president, Ruth 
Temple, Laboratory School, Terre Haute; 
vice-president, George Wagoner, Indiana 
University, Bloomington; secretary, Arsenal 
Technical High School, Indianapolis. 





BUY EXTRA U.S. WAR 
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George-Deen Co-ordinator 


On October 1 Robert 
T. Stickler was appointed 
distributive education 
co-ordinator of Proviso 
Township High School, 
Maywood, Illinois. Pre- 
vious to going to May- 
wood he was a substitute 
instructor at Eastern 
Illinois State ‘Teachers 
College, Charleston, Illi- 
nois. He has also taught 
in the high schools of 
Metropolis and Chand- 
lerville, Ulinois. 

Mr. Stickler is a grad- 
uate of the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, where he obtained 
his B. S. and M.S. degrees. 














R. T. Stickler 


Office Practice Films 


Floyde E. Brooker, director of visual aids 
for war training of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, has announced the release of eight 
motion pictures dealing with office practice 
which are now available to civilian schools. 
These films were produced by the Training 
Film Unit of the Bureau of Aeronautics for 
the Division of Personnel, Supervision, and 
Management of the Navy Department. 
They are as follows: 

MN-1512a Basic Typing Meth- 

ods—Part I......... (31 min.) $28.71 
MN-1512b Basic Typing Machine 

Operations—Part II.. (29 min.) $26.65 
MN-1512e Advanced Typing 

Shortecuts—Part I.... (26 min.) $23.76 
MN-1512d Advanced Typing Du- 

plicating and Manu- 


script—Part II...... (37 min.) $33.89 
MN-1513 Maintenance of Office 
Machines........... (37 min.) $33.89 


MN-1562a Machine  Transcrip- 
tion, Machine Opera- 
tion—Part I...... 

MN-1562b Machine Transcrip- 
tion, Transcription 
Techniques—Part IL. (21 min.) $19.86 

MN-1562c Take a Letter, Please, 

How to Dictate...... (22 min.) $20.44 


(15 min.) $1: 


—_ 
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_ These films may be purchased directly 
from Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York. Castle Films is 
the ‘contract distributor for these films. 
Schools using them for nonprofit purposes 
may obtain a 10 per cent discount and an 
exemption from the Federal excise tax pro- 
vided a tax exemption certificate is sent. 
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SMITH’S WORKBOOK IN BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC is designed for in- 
tensive skill training in rapid cal- 
culation. There are 75 drills and 75 
tests. The edges of the pages are 
glued so that only one page is turned 
at atime. The student completes the 
drill before taking the test on the 
reverse side. This workbook is 
proving popular for intensive re- 
fresher courses. 


The list price is 60 cents, subject to 
the usual school discount. 


SOUTH -WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 

















THE TEACHING OF... —_— 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


MADE EASY 
AND 
FASCINATING 











FOURTH EDITION 
CRABBE AND SALSGIVER 





GENERAL BUSINESS is made easy to teach because it is pre- 
sented in a clear language with adequate illustrations properly 
organized for teaching. All the assignments are approximately 
of the same length. With each reading assignment of ap- 
proximately six pages there are problem materials consisting 
of (a) a vocabulary study, (b) a reading check list, (c) activities 
and projects, (d) a test of business understanding, and (e) 
general business problems. Applied business arithmetic is 


included in the general business problems. 


GENERAL BUSINESS is made fascinating because it is beauti- 
fully illustrated and it covers personal and general business 
problems which are not only of immediate interest to the pupil, 
but which will also face him in his future life. The problem 


materials make study and learning easy. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CoO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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New Program at University of Illinois 


In the fall of 1943 the College of Com- 
merce at the University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois, began offering a new program for 
business teachers. The new program pro- 
vides for twelve hours of credit for short- 
hand and typewriting taken over a period 
of two semesters. In addition to the recog- 
nition of shorthand and typewriting, the 
new curriculum permits the student to 
choose between college algebra and business 
computations for mathematics credit. A 
course in commercial geography is now re- 
quired. More educational courses have 
heen added and five hours of practice teach- 
ing are required. One year of actual teaching 
will be accepted instead of the practice 
teaching requirements. 

The language requirement has been abol- 
ished and the old requirement of eight hours 
of American literature has been reduced to 
four hours. Whether the student has com- 
pleted a high school course in bookkeeping 
will determine which of two elementary 
accounting courses he enters. 


a a . 
West Virginia Meeting 


Mildred H. Hiehle, head of the commer- 
cial department of Central Junior-Senior 
High School, Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
has been elected president of the business 
education section of the West Virginia Edu- 
cation Association for the two-year term, 
1944-46. Miss Hiehle served as secretary 
of the group during 1940 and as vice-presi- 
dent from 1941-43. Miss Hiehle is a gradu- 
ate of Marshall College, Huntington, West 
Virginia, and has an M. E. degree in com- 
mercial education from the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. She 
is now teaching and co-ordinating the first 
part-time high school co-operative office 
practice class in the state of West Virginia, 
and is one of the leaders in business and 
distributive education in the state. 

Other officers elected were: vice-president, 
Madeline Smith, University High School, 
Morgantown; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Shir- 
ley Canterbury, Walton High School, Wal- 
ton. 

An inspiring address was presented by 
Clyde W. Humphrey, special agent for re- 
search in business education, U. S. Office of 
education, Washington, D. C., before the 
commercial teachers of the state. In his 
address, which was entitled “Victory for 
Business Education,’ he emphasized the 
“four freedoms” of business education. 
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A BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPERIENCE DATES BACK TO 1894 


My memory does not reach back far 
enough to trace firsthand the history of 
shorthand in the United States, but I have 
witnessed some remarkable changes in 
systems and methods. I first studied Pernin’s 
method at home, but I made unsatisfactory 
progress working alone. Since I was a coun- 
try schoolteacher when pothooks first lured 
me, I arranged for weekly lessons, supple- 
mented by correspondence, at the local busi- 
ness school. 


In an old scrapbook I have a collection of 
some of the worst “‘boners” in transcription 
which have come to my attention. Writers 
of a Pitmanic system will recognize the 
similarity of outlines which caused one of 
my students to transcribe “The advantages 
of Kansas City are too varied and plentiful 
to be enumerated here,” with the word 
enumerated rendered inverted. Gregg writers 
have a chance to laugh, but what about this 
one on the Gregg amanuensis: “I hope you 
will now be able to resume your lessons,” 
with the now written not. Of unknown source 
were the curlicues which produced “My 
dear Mr. Mare” for ““My dear Mr. Mayor,” 
which a friend assures me actually “‘graced”’ 
a letter which he dictated and barely escaped 
signing. Some day I may decide to compile 
a “dictionary of errors.” 


Looking over an old shorthand textbook 
by Elias Longley (1853), I am led to believe 
that the usefulness of shorthand in business 
had not dawned upon the author. He ad- 
dressed his work ““lo professors of scientific 
and literary institutions—to gentlemen of 
the bench and bar—to legislators in the halls 
of representation—to ministers of religion— 
to lecturers on the various arts and 
sciences... .” 


Were its activities so circumscribed now, 
I suspect that shorthand would not be in- 
cluded in this series of “Then and Now” 
comments, nor would secretarial studies in 
schools and colleges occupy the attention of 
many thousands of students. 





Business-Sponsored Educational Materials 


A catalogue of business-sponsored educa- 
tional materials has just been issued by the 
Committee on Consumer Relations in Ad- 
vertising, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. The price is $2.00. 

For a number of years many business 
firms and trade associations have been 
active in the preparation of educational 
materials for use in schools and colleges and 
adult education programs. Many of these 
materials have centered around product 
information, principles of buymanship, and 
care and use of products. Other materials 
have discussed health, hygiene, nutrition, 
personal management, cooking, and house- 
hold management. Still others have had no 
direct relation to the manufacturer’s prod- 
uct and have developed subjects in history, 
geography, science, and other fields. These 
materials are in the form of pamphlets, 
bulletins, wall charts, films, slides, cards, 
samples, and demonstration devices. 

In an effort to serve the needs of those 
desiring educational materials and to sim- 
plify the task of consumers, teachers, and 
others in selecting materials, the Committee 
on Consumer Relations in Advertising has 
undertaken the compilation of a catalogue 
of business-sponsored educational materials. 


Manufacturers, distributors, and trade asso- 
ciations in the consumer goods field were 
contacted in an effort to obtain copies of 
their materials which could be listed in a 
catalogue. This catalogue indicates that 
the response from business was most grati- 
fying. 

For the convenience of those using the 
catalogue, materials are first listed under 
certain commodity groupings. This is fol- 
lowed by a listing under descriptive cap- 
tions, such as health, nutrition, and so forth. 
In view of the wide interest in films, there 
is a separate listing of materials available in 
this form of presentation. ‘Thus, an item 
may be listed under more than one caption. 

To keep this catalogue up to date, the Com- 
mittee plans to issue mimeographed supple- 
ments from time to time. This will make 
possible a listing of new materials as well as 
those which reached the Committee office 
after the catalogue closing date. It is en- 
tirely possible that materials from some 
firms are not included in the listing. How- 
ever, the Committee office is making every 
effort to contact all firms and associations 
which issue educational materials and it 
would be glad to learn of any materials 
which should be included in this catalogue. 









By 


SHILT and WILSON 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MAN. 
AGEMENT is designed for a cours 
that should be taught to all bi 
students before they leave school. It 


usiness 
covers such topics as forms of business 
organization, equipment problems, ar- 
rangement and layout, internal prob- 
lems, purchasing and stock problems, 
shipping and transportation, credit and 
collection problems, 
and many others. Emphasis is given to 
actual practices rather than theories. 
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SIMPLIFIED PAYROLL RECORDS. Accounting 
departments are always looking for ways to 
simplify their records. During this war 
period heavy burdens have been placed on 
this department. Additional work must be 
completed with less help and fewer type- 
writers. Many companies are using a new 
payroll recorder that completes three records 
at one time. The payroll journal, the check 
and earnings statement, and the employee’s 
individual record are made at one writing by 
the use of spot carbon. Sometimes the em- 
ployee’s earnings statement, which is re- 
quired by law, is made as a check voucher, 
but it may be made as part of the pay 
envelope or as an insert. Posting all records 
simultaneously eliminates many errors. For 
further information write to the Shelby 
Salesbook Company, 1935 Horner Avenue, 
Shelby, Ohio. 


RATION POINT BANKING. Banking institu- 
tions are required to perform many services 
today in addition to their ordinary banking 
business. ‘They have been handling war 
bond transactions for some time and are 
now required to take care of the exchange 
of ration points. A company handling com- 
modities that are rationed may deposit its 
points in the local bank. Checks may be 
drawn on these points when placing orders 
for supplies. The system is quick and simple 
but, of course, it adds a considerable burden 
on the bank. 

Just recently a new calculator has been 
developed to facilitate the handling of these 
ration points. Details are not available at 
present, but information can undoubtedly be 
obtained from the Monroe Calculator Ma- 
chine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 





There 
are many long-established customs used in 


SHORTENING THE BUSINESS LETTER. 


writing a business letter. Like everything 
else in wartime, changes are taking place 
that would be unheard of in normal times. 
For instance, one prominent company has 
eliminated the usual salutation and the 
complimentary closing on all business let- 
ters. The letters are started with merely 
“Mr. Jones,” and the full name of the ad- 
dressee appears at the bottom of the letter. 


Engraved letterheads and business cards 
have also been dispensed with by many 
companies. Engraved letterheads and cards 
were considered a “‘must” until recently, 
but now they are not particularly important. 
Attractive printed letterheads and cards 
are appearing more frequently every day. 
Some excellent effects have been obtained 
by using two or more colors. 


REINKING TYPEWRITER RIBBONS. Perhaps 
reinking typewriter ribbons was practiced 
before the war, but it certainly was not well 
known. Such practices are important today 
and they are receiving considerable atten- 
tion. One company has developed a process 
for coating typewriter ribbons that is re- 
ported to double the life of the ribbon. The 
ribbon is drawn through a fountain-fed 
saturated pad and is then passed through 
pressure rollers. The final step is a rewind- 
ing on an empty spool. The cost of the 
process is extremely low and the company 
claims that the amount saved from treating 
the first twenty-five ribbons will pay for the 
machine. Ribbons may be used immediately 
after reinking. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Display Equipment Company, 
P. O. Box A144, Adrian, Michigan. 





a Course in economics or consumer education. 


Cincinnati 


New York 





A WARTIME SUPPLEMENT FOR CONSUMER EDUCATION 


A 48-page, paper-bound booklet entitled “Our Money and Our Life in Wartime” is available for a classroom supplement at 8 cents 
a copy, postpaid. It covers such wartime problems as taxes, wages, savings, rationing, and credit. This pamphlet is excellent for 
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Battle Stations for All. February, 1943. A 128- 
page, printed, paper-bound booklet published by the 
Office of War Information to present the story of the 


fight to control the cost of living. It deals with taxes, 
ceiling prices, wages, savings, rationing, and credit. 
Single copies free. Order from the Office of War In- 
formation, Washington, D. C. 


Women at Work in Wartime. 1943. By Kath- 
erine Glover. A 32-page, printed, paper-bound booklet 
which is No. 77 in a series of Public Affairs Pamphlets. 
It covers the various phases of women’s work in war- 
time, including government and the armed services. 
Price 10 cents. Order from the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New York. 


Success of Transferring Graduates of Junior 
College Terminal Curricula. 1943. By Walter 
Crosby Eells, executive secretary of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C. 
A 28-page, printed, paper-bound bulletin containing a 
preliminary report made to the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars. The study covers graduates 
of 67 junior colleges who later attended 319 senior 
colleges. Price 25 cents. Order from American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, 730 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


A Wartime Program in the Business Depart- 
ment. May, 1943. A 36-page, mimeographed report 
on the wartime program as developed by the College 
of Education and the College of Commerce of the State 
University of Iowa. It includes a general statement of 
principles and a detailed explanation of courses that 
are offered. Single copies will be distributed free to 
interested persons as long as the supply lasts. Order 
from the Office of the Dean of either the College of 
Education or the College of Commerce, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


State Certification of Business Instructors. 
October, 1943. Bulletin No. 31 of the National Asso- 
ciation of Business Teacher-Training Institutions. By 
Thomas B. Martin; edited by Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes. 
A 32-page printed, paper-bound pamphlet containing 
a study that is probably the most comprehensive avail- 
able in print. It covers organization, administrative 
procedures, special requirements for certificates, re- 
newal and exchange requirements, reciprocity, revoca- 
tion, war emergency certificates and rulings, and recom- 
mendations. Four large tables are included in the 
appendix providing a statistical analysis of the re- 
quirements for certificates. Price 50 cents. Order from 
Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of ‘Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 


Up-Grading and Out-Grading in Business 
Education. October, 1943. By Dr. Walter Crosby 
Eells. A 40-page, printed, paper-bound booklet which 
is the first annual lecture to be published by Delta Pi 
Epsilon Fraternity. Dr. Eells, who is the executive 
secretary of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, presents his analysis and criticisms of business 
education in the past and gives some predictions and 
suggestions for the future. Price 50 cents. Order from 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


The Writing of Infrequently Used Words in 
Shorthand. 1943. By Clyde Eugene Rowe. A 90- 
page, printed, cloth-bound book containing an account 
of the research conducted by the author. It covers 
eight major topics, including the relationship between 
the writing of frequently used words and infrequently 
used words. The time pauses between the writing of 
words is analyzed. For anyone interested in short- 
hand, this book throws some new light on the subject. 
Price $1.60. Order from the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 


New York. 


Doing More with Less. 1943. An 80-page, 
printed, paper-bound report of the proceedings of the 
1943 seminar sponsored by the Office Management 
Association of Chicago. The meeting was held on the 
Chicago campus of Northwestern University on April 
29-30, 1943. Many of the topics covered in this report 
will be of interest to business teachers. Some of these 
topics are: Training—Upgrading and  De-Skilling, 
Competition of the Office with the Factory, Expanding 
Uses of Your Office Equipment, and Research and Cost 
Reduction Methods. Only a few remaining copies are 
available. Price $3.00. Order from the Office Manage- 
ment Association of Chicago, Title and Trust Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The Business Curriculum and Current War- 
time Issues. 1943. A 31-page, mimeographed, paper- 
bound report on the ninth annual Business Education 
Conference Series of the University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado. The series of conferences, which were held 
during a three-day period, included a discussion of 
government agencies and the consumer and the prepara- 
tion. of clerical workers. The report includes a brief 
synopsis of each speech and a stenographic report of 
the questions and answers given during the panel dis- 
cussions. Single copies may be obtained free as long 
as the supply iasts. Order from Dr. Cecil Puckett, Head, 
Department of Business Education, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to business teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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| NEWCO 
APPLIED BUSINESS LAW | 1944 EDITION 


POMEROY AND FISK READY JAN. 1 


\ 








Here is a new book with an entirely new approach. 
Each chapter begins with carefully selected ‘‘teaser’’ Diesel 


questions which have a popular appeal to the Applied to— 


imagination of the student. Each unit is started with 


1. Personal contracts 
a provocative case which is a challenge to the stu- 2. Business contracts 
dent and serves as a preview of what he is going to 3. Wages and hours 
find as answers in the study of the chapter. With 4. Compensation 
this type of approach the student's imagination and S. Weights and sneasuves 
interest are immediately captured. 6. Advertisine 
Many new topics add a strong personal and consumer 1. Labeling 
emphasis besides the regular business emphasis. 8. Personal property 
Some of these new topics include workmen’s com- 9. Real property 
pensation; child labor; wages and hours; fair trade 10. Automobiles 
laws; and laws pertaining to foods, drugs, adver- 11. Insurance 
tising, and weights and measures. 12. Social security 
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March of Time 


Grandma used to buy elaborate outfits to burn de- 
signs on odd and unusable pieces of bric-a-brac and 
taborets. Nowadays, Mother invites her bridge club in 
and they get the same effect as Grandmother did, only 
the club ladies use burning cigarettes. 

e e¢ e@ 


Equal Odds 


“Did any man ever kiss you before I did?” he asked. 
“Yes, dear.” 
“Tell me his name, that I may thrash him.” 
“I’m afraid, dear, that he might be too many for 
you.” 
eee 


Upset 


A fancy dress ball was in progress and the conversa- 
tion was between two women sitting in a corner. 

“Mrs. Smythe looks rather upset, don’t you think?” 
said the first. 

“T should think she does,” replied the other. ‘‘You 
see, she came as a Hawaiian beauty, with grass skirts 
and all—and they awarded her first prize in the humor- 
ous section as “The Old Thatched Cottage.’ ” 


* - . 
A Promising Sign 


Several years ago an American tourist in Scotland 
came upon a native whom he perceived to be very old. 

“p, ” waeae ““ 

Pardon me,” he said to the old man, “but may I 
inquire your age?” 

“IT am one hundred,” was the proud reply. 

*‘Remarkable, remarkable!” exclaimed the American, 
“but I'll wager you won’t see another hundred.” 

The elderly Scot chuckled. ‘‘Aa dinna ken, mon,” 
he replied. ‘“‘Aa’m stronger noo than when I started 
my first hundred.” 

eee 
Signs Failed 

At a party in England, the headmaster of a local 
school felt that he had partaken rather freely of cham- 
pagne; he determined to be careful and avoid showing 
any of the usual signs of tipsiness. 

When they rose from the table someone suggested 
that the hostess exhibit “the latest addition to her 
family.” She agreed and presently the nurse appeared 
with a dainty pink basket containing twins. 

The headmaster was nearest and, mindful of his 
determination, he steadied himself and said as he 
gazed into the basket: 

“What a beautiful baby!” 


* a = 
No Acrobat 


Mother Nature is a remarkable woman, but she 
still can’t jump from summer to winter without a fall, 
nor from winter to summer without a spring. 
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Caught! 


An American newspaper correspondent in Japan 
wrote to a friend. “I don’t know if this letter will ever 
arrive, because the Japanese censor may open it.” 
A week later he received a note from the Japanese post 
office saying, “The statement in your letter is not 
correct. We do not open letters.” 

e ee 


Unfair Advantage 


Two boys who managed to be unruly in school so 
exasperated their teacher that she required them to 
remain after hours and write their names 1,000 times. 
They plunged into the task. Some fifteen minutes 
later one of them grew uneasy and began watching his 
companion in disgrace. Suddenly the first broke out 
with despair between his sobs and said to the teacher: 

“*'Tain’t fair! His name is Lee and mine is O’Shaugh- 
nessy.”” 

e ee 


Simple Cure 


Sufferer: “I wish I had some drops to cure this 
toothache.” 

Friend: “It’s all a matter of the mind, not medicine. 
Yesterday, I was feeling terrible. But when I went 
home my wife put her arms around me and kissed me, 
and consoled me, so that I felt better.” 

Sufferer: “You don’t say. Is your wife at home, 
now?” 

e ee 


Fair Question 


The teacher believed in giving her class lessons in 
general knowledge. 

“What is this?” she asked one day, holding up a 
small object. 

“A pay envelope,” replied little Freddie, promptly. 

“Good,” exclaimed the teacher. “And what did it 
contain?” 

“Money,” said little Freddie; “‘your wages.” 

“Very good, Freddie,” she said beaming around the 
class. “Any questions about it?” 

“Please, teacher,” remarked one thoughtful child, 
“where do you work?” 


°* ©@ @ 
Making Ends Meet 


Customer: “The sausages you sent me were meat at 
one end and bread crumbs at the other.” 

Butcher: “Quite so, madam. In these hard times it 
is very difficult to make both ends meat.” 


o e 
Low Down 


“How'd you get along with your wife in that fight 
, rr night?” 

the other night? 
‘“*Aw, she came crawling to me on her knees.” 
“Yeah, what did she say?” 
“Come out from under that bed, you coward.” 
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| CONSUMER 


his 


.| ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


- BY SHIELDS AND WILSON 


ne, 
Consumer education has made great headway in peacetime, but it is more im- 
portant in wartime. CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is a favorite through- 


out the United States because principles that are developed in this book are 


in ‘ A : 
basically sound in peace and in war. 


This book not only develops specific procedures and principles in consumer 


~ buying, including a study of the marketing systems, principles of buying, legal 
relationships of buying and selling, and consumer protection, but it also pro- 
ji vides a practical understanding of economic principles as they affect the con- 


sumer. For instance, it includes a study of our financial systems, a study of 
| money and changes in the value of money, a study of price changes, and 
| economic conditions as they affect the person who wants to buy a home and go 


into debt. It also includes a practical system for keeping personal records and 
bot budgets. 


ild, 


sit | With the constant threat of inflation every student in your school should study 
this book before he graduates. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced lady teacher with M. A. degree desires posi- 
tion. Can teach Gregg shorthand and allied subjects. Now 
employed. Would consider purchasing an interest in a reliable 
business school. Address, No. 51. 


Commercial teacher with 30 years’ experience teaching in 
New York City desires position. Can teach Pitman shorthand 
and 20th Century Bookkeeping. Prefers tropical states. Ad- 
dress No 52. 


Man, 38, with 17 years’ experience as accounting instructor 
and 5 years’ business experience desires position as head of 
commercial department or supervisor of commercial educa- 
tion. Has had 5 years of college training. Is now an accountant 
for a large corporation. Draft classification 4-F. Excellent 
references. Give complete information, including salary, in 
first letter. Address No. 53. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy a Comptometer. hand-driven or electric. 
State price, serial number, and condition of machine in first 
etter. Address, No. 54. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
WANTED: Experienced woman teacher, capable of teach- 
ing, directing, and supervising instruction in Gregg shorthand, 
typewriting, and other business subjects, for a prominent pri- 
vate business school in Baltimore. Attractive salary. Give com- 
plete information in first letter. Address, No. 55. 





WANTED: Experienced teacher of shorthand, typewriting, 
and penmanship Good salary. Permanent position. Give 
details on experience and salary expected. Address No. 56. 


WANTED: A good teacher for a well-established business 
college. Must be able to teach Gregg shorthand, typewriting, 
and 20th Century Bookkeeping. A knowledge of medical 





eae 


shorthand is desirable but not essential. 


College degree 
necessary Address, No. 57. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
FOR SALE: Outstanding two- or three-teacher business 
school located in central New York. Only business school in 
the city Has been under the operation of present owner for 
41 years. No debts. Good reason for selling. Address, No. 58. 


FOR SALE: Fifty-two year old business school in New 
York State. Population of 50,000 within a radius of 25 miles. 
Excellent reputation. Fine opportunity for man and wife 
Address, No. 59. 





FOR SALE: Long-established business college in the East. 
Approved by State Education Department. Has equipment for 
200 students. Excellent territory with little competition. 
School has low overhead and is meeting expenses with present 
enroliment. Attractively priced for immediate sale. Address, 
No. 60. 








FOR SALE: A well-established and up-to-date business 
college located in Pennsylvania. Good drawing territory. 
Equipment for 125 students. Excellent reputation; no debts. 
Good buy for live-wire schoolman. Address, No. 61. 





FOR SALE: A good school located in an industrial Middle 
Western city. Housed in modern building; reasonable rent. 
Excellent equipment. No debts. Up-to-date placement de- 
partment and experienced faculty. Gross income in a normal 
business college year from $28,000 to $40,000. Will sell for 
cash down-payment with monthly payments. Excellent op- 
portunity for a good schoolman or schoolmen. Address, No. 62. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE: Well-established, progressive, 
three-teacher school in a Middle Western city of 135,000. 
Doing good business now with bright future. Has enrollment 
of 125 students. Will sell for actual value of equipment, or 
lease with option of buying to experienced teacher-manager. 
Present owner being drafted and must sacrifice. Address, 
No. 63. 








Missouri State Meeting 
Merea Williams of the University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Missouri, served as chair- 
man of the meeting held by the department 
of commercial training of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association in St. Louis on 
Friday, November 5. There were about 200 
teachers present at the meeting. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 
“Shortcuts in Building Shorthand Speed”—Clyde 
I. Blanchard, Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York City 
“Training Occupationally Competent Typists’’— 
Irol Whitmore, School of Business, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana 


During the business meeting the following 
officers were elected: chairman, Clay J. 
Anderson, Central Missouri State Teachers 
College, Warrensburg; vice-chairman, Mary 
McKinney, Southwest High School, St. 
Louis; secretary, Lavonia Stoner, Washing- 
ton High School, Maryville. 
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New Appointment at Greensboro 

Dr. McKee Fisk, head of the department 
of business education and secretarial ad- 
ministration of the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, has announced that Dr. 
Rowena Wellman has been appointed to the 
staff of that college. 

Dr. Wellman is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. She obtained 
her M. A. and Ph. D. degrees from Columbia 
University, New York City. For two years 
she served as head of the commerce depart- 
ment of Southwestern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Weatherford, Oklahoma. She has also 
taught in the Canal Zone Junior College, 
Balboa; Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michi- 
gan; and Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. More recently she 
served on the faculty of the U.S. Naval 
school at Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
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Refresher Course in Typewriting 
(Continued from page 155) 


4. Letter Styles: 


a. Observation of all letter styles in typewriting textbook. 
b. Emphasis on single-spaced block style for longer letters and on double-spaced indented form for short 


letters. 
Note spacing between parts of the letter. 


oe 


. Addressing Envelopes: 


a. Addressing of cards and envelopes using time-saving multiple insertion devices. 


6. Tabulations: 


a. Figuring of simple tabulations with ability to get even left and right margins when a certain number of 


spaces is to be left between columns. 


b. Figuring of tabulations when the space to be left between columns is the same as the width of left and 


right margins. 
. Dictation to Machine: 


a. Emphasis on letters dictated to machine. 


~ 


b. Practice on small letters done on small stationery as well as on large stationery. 
. £ é 


8. Neat Erasing: 


a. Erasing on carbon copies as well as on originals. 


9. Miscellaneous Skills: 


a. Writing on stiff cards—use of special card fingers. 


b. Writing of a few telegrams and invoices. 


c. Copying from rough draft—hand-written as well as typed. 


d. Writing in the half spaces. 
10. Use of Ribbon Scale: 


a. Reinsertion of paper after it has been removed from the machine in such a way that it will be impossible 


to tell that it had been removed. 
11. Writing on Ruled Paper: 
a. Making of typed horizontal and vertical lines. 


12. Mastery of Special Characters and Figures: 


a. Drills and exercises on use of fourth-row figures and characters. 








High School Bookkeeping Classes 


(Continued from page 162) 


and posted to the accounts payable ledger. 
The names of students who took candy for 
which money had not been returned were 
recorded in the sales journal and posted to 
the accounts receivable ledger. Finally, 
‘ash was proved for the week. 

The bookkeeping students worked to- 
gether and co-operated with each other, 
just as they would normally be expected to 
do if they were working as bookkeepers. On 
the blackboard in large letters was a notice, 
“Students who loaf when permitted to work 
at their own rate of speed only give evidence 
of what they will do on the job. In business, 
such workers are usually discharged.” At 
the end of the class period each student 
marked on his time card, which had been 
given to him at the beginning of the period, 
the time he started to work, the time he 
stopped, and what he had accomplished 
within that period. The amount of work 
accomplished by the student was graded by 
comparing it with the accomplishment of 
other students in the class. Neatness was 
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also graded. Accuracy was not graded since 
the students were allowed to co-operate on 
this work. The fiscal period ran for a month, 
and the financial reports of the student 
having the neatest and most accurate books 
were given to the principal, who used them 
to report the doings of our little business to 
the Board of Education. At the conclusion 
of our business, which ran for two months, 
we had $91 in cash with which we purchased 
three bonds. The remainder of the money 
we hope to donate to some worthy organiza- 
tion. 

Our students want to fight, but they are 
under the impression that it can only be 
done with guns. They need leaders. Then 
let us lead them. Let us teach them how to 
fight with their wits. Let us make our stu- 
dents conscious of the war and direct their 
efforts toward winning it. Let us give them 
a feeling of satisfaction that comes only 
with the knowledge that they are doing 
something constructive toward the winning 
of the war and the peace. Let us make them 
realize that they are part of our country 
and, as citizens of the United States, they 
have certain duties to perform. 
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Creative Accounting 
(Continued from page 153) 


suggested next? How can he convince a 
persistent student that his suggestion is not 
the most satisfactory solution? 


Al- 
though the recently revised editions of book- 
keeping and accounting textbooks have 
been immeasurably superior to the text- 
books of a decade ago, no textbook can 
possibly embrace all the forms and tech- 
niques in use today. As a result, many 
young people with a textbook knowledge of 
bookkeeping and accounting enter the field 
without ever having heard of such funda- 
mental devices as the combined cash journal, 
the voucher system, the daily bank state- 
ment, the balance-column account form, or 
the synoptic system. Obviously it is impos- 
sible to cover all forms and procedures by 
means of textbooks and lectures. It is the 
inability to cover all forms that results in 
the conviction held by many businessmen 
and former bookkeeping students that the 
classroom instruction is theoretical instead 
of practical. Of necessity, the instruction 
must be theoretical in the sense that prin- 
ciples are taught in the classroom. How- 
ever, it is also essential that the instruction 
be practical so that the individual may ac- 
quire an appreciation of the controversial 
aspects of accounting and the flexibility of 
mechanical procedures and forms, and be in 
a position to weigh the relative merits of 
alternate choices in meeting new problems 
which arise. 


3. It Provides for More Realistic Training. 


The necessity for a more realistic training 
in the accounting field is implied in the fol- 
lowing statement made by Byrnes and 
Baker: 

One of the first things a graduate student of ac- 
countancy observes upon appointment to the staff 
of a firm of public accountants is that practice very 
frequently differs from theory. He will see the force 
of the adage “‘Circumstances alter cases” in the 
application of the principles he studied and com- 
mitted to memory for examination and future use. 
He will learn that accounting is flexible and not as 
standardized as he imagined. 


Accounting is largely an application of 
clear thinking to an accounting-problem 
situation. Consequently, it is possible, with 
the exception of the legal and tax aspects 
of accounting, to create the body of account- 
ing thought in the classroom without refer- 
ence to a textbook. It is not suggested that 
the textbook be eliminated, for it must re- 
main the fundamental tool of instruction. 


1Thomas W. Byrnes and K. Laneau Baker, Do You Want to Become an Accountant? (New York City: Frederick A. Stokes 


Co., 1940), p. 44. 
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However, as skill in accounting requires the 
ability to meet problems for which the 
solution cannot always be conveniently 
found in books, it is desirable that the stu- 
dent acquire the ability to develop solutions 
to accounting-problem situations. Creative 
accounting is one of the teaching devices 
through which this ability can be developed. 
It is not suggested that the device is entirely 
unique, for it is likely that many instructors 
in the field have had occasion to resort to it. 
However, it is suggested that this teaching 
technique, which to my knowledge has 
never been explained or labeled, is worthy 
of emphasis and frequent classroom applica- 
tion. 
° . * 


The Practice Set 
(Continued from page 150) 


of the class responsible to the teacher alone. 
The student who is absent under a plan of 
this kind is also subject to discipline by the 
other members of his team, for his absence 
delays their progress. 

An excellent device for keeping each of 
the teams working at top speed is to list the 
teams by name on a chart which is posted 
in the room and on which each team records 
its daily progress. A keen team competitive 
spirit soon develops and the class progresses 
at a much more satisfactory rate than under 
the usual plan. The fact that the teams are 
made up of slow, average, and rapid workers 
helps to keep the class together. If, after 
the first practice set is completed three times 
by a team, there seems to be too great a 
difference in the time for the teams, the 
teams can be shifted to adjust the work. 

Timing is an important part of this pro- 
cedure. The teacher should require each 
team to record its time on the daily progress 
chart so that future classes can be given 
specific instructions as to the time they 
should do each set. 





TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A 400-page, cloth-bound book designed for a collegiate 
methods course and a reference book for business teachers. 


Single copies $2.00, postpaid; cash with order. 


* * 

South-Western Publishing Co. 
Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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